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Here's Where We Stand 


An Editorial 


N the space of a few weeks the editors of 
Scholastic have been accused of being atheists, 
Catholics, and Jews, pacifists and fascists, 
socialists and communists, as well as capital- 

ists backed by the power trust. Apparently we are 
rather terrible fellows! In our issue of November 
25, we published a letter from a military school con- 
demning us for an article in our Armistice Day num- 
ber and cancelling an order for 177 subscriptions. 
(Other letters giving varied points of view on this 
issue appear on page 29.) We promised then a 
frank statement on our editorial policy. With 
humble spirit we approach the task. We wish we 
knew the ultimate answers to our country’s social 
problems. We believe they can be solved if enough 
brain power and human kindness can be mobilized. 
But we are not trying here to solve them—merely 
to outline an educational attitude toward them. 

We believe that a young person’s intellect is 
sharpened and his social consciousness strengthened 
by study and discussion of the problems he sees 
about him. We believe that a scientific attitude of 
mind should be a primary objective of education, 
and that such an attitude is never created by study- 
ing only that side of a question which bolsters up 
one’s preconceived notions. Reading only what we 
already believe leads to complacency, intolerance and 
dullness. Then when life, as it inevitably will, finally 
forces the student to realize that other people do 
not always think as he thinks, he is not prepared to 
meet a conflict of minds. When he does, he sputters, 
fails to marshal his arguments systematically, loses 
his temper, and turns his back ridiculously on the 
person who chances to disagree with him. 

Consequently, as one of its first objectives, Scho- 
lastic is determined to arouse a clash of opinion 
among its readers. We believe that secondary school 
boys and girls are at an age when they must face 
the problems of society, and must learn to meet 
divergent viewpoints tolerantly and gracefully. It 
is equally important that they learn to find the fal- 
lacies, the absence of logic, in their own as well as 
their opponents’ deductions—to cultivate a creative 
skepticism. That is one reason for the Student 
Forum. We are proud of the fact that we receive 
from our readers an average of forty letters a day 
about problems with which young people of previous 
decades seldom, if ever, concerned themselves. 


Scholastic does not and will not attempt to in- 
doctrinate its readers with specific, unalterable be- 
liefs. Nevertheless, its editors have certain con- 
sidered convictions about society which they have no 
apologies for presenting to students as powerfully 
as they can. We do not know—nor do we believe 
anyone knows—exactly what type of political, eco- 
nomic, and social order is superior to all others. 
But there is a line of direction in human progress 
toward which all history has tended, in which the 
masses of mankind are gaining an ever fuller con- 
trol of their own destiny. We do not care whether 
this is labelled “left,” “right,” or “center.” We are 
perfectly willing to call it democracy. We have re- 
peatedly declared our faith in a democratic form 
of government, and in its essential foundation—the 
vigilant protection of every civil liberty. America’s 
outstanding contribution to the world, says James 
Truslow Adams, has been “the vision of a society in 
which the lot of the common man will be made easier 
and his life enriched and ennobled.” We have here 
the resources, the knowledge, and the will to give 
every able-bodied human being and family reasonable 
security, comfort, and opportunity for self-expres- 
sion—not centuries hence, but now, in this decade. 

This vision has been a powerful force inspiring 
our greatest leaders. Toward a further and com- 
plete realization of that vision we citizens of the 
United States should direct every ounce of our 
energy. Possession of wealth, or any other form of 
power, carries with it an obligation to use that power 
to achieve this goal. Therefore, any misuse of 
power, or failure to use that power for the common 
weal, shall be condemned by Scholastic. 

Further, because we believe that the realization 
of this national vision demands widespread educa- 
tional development of every child and adult, we shall 
oppose every effort to eliminate or hamper free tax- 
supported schools and we shall urge enrichment of 
such opportunities—both vocational and cultural. 

Finally, we believe that history has piled up ample 
evidence to prove to every thinking person that war, 
as a means of settling international disputes, is a 
complete and absolute failure. Therefore, we shall 
continue to call the attention of our readers to that 
evidence. We shall fight war, and war-mindedness, 
and conditions which make for war, wherever we find 
them. 
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Mary Johnston 
Historian, Scholar, Idealist 


By MABEL A. 


BESSEY © 


Scholastic Literary Editor 


ARY JOHNSTON is an 
\ historian and a scholar 
as well as a writer of 
" fiction. Her work is a 
combination of poetic imagination, 
historic accuracy, and a deep love for 
her Virginia hills. Some thirty years 
ago her two early books, Prisoners of 
Hope and To Have and to Hold, made 
their record-breaking sales, shining 
out from the great mass of historical 
fiction with a promise of permanent 
worth. The books today are ragged 
and dog-eared upon the library 
shelves, and Godfrey Landless and 
Mistress Patricia Verney of early 
colonial Virginia continue to make the 
reader hope that the rigors of winter, 
famine, and danger can still be over- 
come by the prisoners; Ralph Percy 
and the Lady Jocelyn Leigh still have 
power to thrill, with their romantic 
love-story, the readers of this gener- 
ation, as they did the elder. 

Following these early successes 
have come many other vivid tales of 
various phases in American history— 
The Long Roll and Cease Firing with 
vivid analyses and recollections drawn 
from her father’s store of memories; 
The Great Valley, which tells of 
pioneer life in the 18th century from 
1787 to the close of the French and 
Indian War; the appealing charac- 
ter study of Lewis Rand, whose rea- 
son for giving himself up for crime 
committed is stated so simply and 
with such tragic emphasis—“‘He said 
he wanted to sleep.” 

Miss Johnston’s portrait of Colum- 
bus in the book entitled 1492 provides 
us with a dramatic and colorful por- 
trait of the great navigator; her tale 
of The Slave Ship gives a realistic 
picture of a white man sold into slav- 
ery, who later himself becomes a 
trader of slaves. Croatan, one of the 
most poetic of her historic romances 
is the legend of Raleigh’s lost colony 
and the story of a “first white child” 
born in Virginia. Once in a while she 
has dipped into history other than 
that of her native land, but her most 
distinctive work lies in reconstruct- 
ing the South and America of an 
earlier day. That she is idealistic, 
she does not deny; nor does she claim 
not to have touched with the magi- 
cian’s wand the materials which she 
uses. Like Sir Walter Scott, the 


great pageant of history 
is drawn upon as a means 
to some splendid and col- 
orful romance. Liberties 
are taken at will. 

She is idealistic about 
her own Virginia—mak- 
ing it a land of pure 
poetry, describing it as: 


Slow turns the water by 
the green marshes, 

In Virginia 

Overhead the sea fowl 

Make silver flashes, cry 
harsh as peacocks 

Capes and Islands stand, 

Ocean thunders, 

The lighthouses burn red and gold 
stars. 

In Virginia : 

Run a hundred rivers. 


Miss Johnston was born in the vil- 
lage of Buchanan, Botetourt County, 
Virginia, which in the 1870’s was still 
a place, she says, of canal boats and 
stage coaches. She was the child of 
charming, cultured parents. Until 
she was sixteen, her life was quieter 
than that of the normal girl, because 
of ill-health. Sent to school in At- 
lanta, in her middle teens, it was 
found even then that the routine of 
group work was not for her. Her 
education must come through private 
tutors. Household tasks, after the 
death of her mother, held her in the 
South for some years longer. Then 
she went to New York, and living in 
a secluded apartment near Central 
Park, began the fascinating and tan- 
talizing occupation of writing short 
stories and receiving rejection slips. 
She burned the manuscripts after the 
first rejection. Success came to her, 
however, and she soon established for 
herself an enviable place in the field 
of historical fiction. 

Travel in Europe, in the vain hope 
of better health, followed by _ the 
death of her father brought her to 
the South again. For a time she 
lived in Richmond, “in a square brick 
house with a deep pillared porch 
framed in wisteria vines, with mag- 
nolia trees and crepe myrtle in the 
yard.” Later, she built the home 
where she now resides — “Three 
Hills”—near Warm Springs, a com- 
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fortable country house, with big 
rooms, high ceilings, and broad win- 
dows looking out upon a garden. 

Mary Johnston is described by one 
of her admirers as “like silver, like 
old silver choicely patterned.” 

The small oval face and pointed chin 
are serene in expression beneath a fine 
forehead and crisp hair with a great deal 
of its blackness still in it. Her manner 
is reposeful, friendly, unaffected and 
sympathetic. She talks readily about any- 
thing and everything, but you ‘have a 
feeling that she is also, at moments, some- 
where else—this, quite without any sacri- 
fice or lessening of her hereness and at- 
tentiveness. 

Her days encourage this touch of 
the mystic, for they are quiet days, 
often solitary. Much of her inspira- 
tion is drawn from long walks in the 
country near her home and a serene 
contemplation of nature. 

The story, here reprinted, “If a 
Weasel Crosses Your Path, Turn 
Back,” is one of the most delightful 
of her recent short stories. Regional 
rather than historic, it must have 
drawn the material for its central 
character from life. William is so 
magnificently real that his prototype 
must be found wholly or in part. 
Confronted with the worst bit of luck 
that could cross the negro’s path— 
the weasel—William dares the powers 
of evil and makes his gallant gesture. 
When we realize what “conjur’” does 
to the soul and spirit of the black 
man, our admiration for William's 
courage as he makes the long trek, 
can have no bounds. Truly, he of all 
people, deserves the reassurance that 
—“there’s rest and balm, reward and 
pleasure in the old world—in the old 
world—Although the weasels cross 
the road, although the weasels cross 
the road.” 
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If a Weasel Crosses Your Path 
—Turn Back! 


A Story by 


ND William—” 

“Yaas, Marse Dick—” 
“There used to be horses 
' enough on this plantation 
for everything. It’s no longer the 
ease. I want Firefly myself, so 
you'll have to walk.” 

“Yaas, sah. Hit’s ten miles from 
Wild Cherry to Cedar Hill. Is I 
comin’ back tonight?” 

“No, you gump! tomorrow. You'll 
stay at Cedar Hill Quarter tonight.” 

William showed flashing white 
teeth in a charcoal countenance. 
“Den dat’s all, Marse Dick? I give 
yo letter right to Captain Tony en 
nobody else—”’ 

“You give that letter right to Cap- 
tain Tony and nobody else. I wish, 
William, to impress upon you speed 
and perseverance. You are to regard it, 
in short, as an errand of life or death.” 

The young gentleman, a visiting 
nephew of Wild Cherry plantation, 
elongated his elegant figure. “Life 
or death, William! Now you go like 
a house afire! If he doesn’t have that 
letter before nightt ROME WILL 
FALL.” 

So saying, he partly drew from his 
waistcoat pocket a silver half dollar, 
then let it slip back. William again 
smiled widely. “Ain’t anything gwine 
slow me up, Marse Dick, whether I 
comes or whether I goes—” 

An hour past noon, high summer, 
gorgeous toploftical clouds pushing 
over the hilltops behind Wild Cherry. 
Old brick house, hurt a good deal in 
the war, about it box and rose gar- 
den. Big trees, home quarter with 
many fewer occupants than of old; 
field quarter the same; fields, rail 
fences mended and unmended; the big 
road. The big road for a mile, then 
the little old road that turned off... . 
Intense blue sky except where those 
pearly clouds pushed up spectacular 
heads. In part their hue was of a 
smoked pearl. William regarded 
their height and bulk with an experi- 
enced eye. “Maybe you gwine put up 
a sizable thunderstorm, en maybe 
you ain’t. Ef yo’ mind ain’t made up, 
jes’ don’t hurry yo’self!” 

The little old road, turning off 
from the big road, struck across coun- 
try toward Cedar Hill, and its way 
lay through lonely woods and by 
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abandoned fields. . . . Two or three 
cabins far apart, a deserted house, an 
ancient graveyard, remnant of an iron 
forge long forsaken, old fields long 
untilled, a creek, and big woods and 
big woods—so ran the ten-mile road. 
But it was ever nice and shady on a 
hot summer day, cool underfoot, with 
plenty of small life to_amuse in a 
small way. William possessed a con- 
tented disposition and thought that the 
road did well enough though it hadn’t 
been worked for a long time. 

The first mile was passed. William 
thought he would sing a little. 


““Marse Cain he was er limber fellow, 
Marse Abel was er lamb—” 


He had a big, happy baritone. 


“Nobody knows the trouble I see, 
Lawd, 
Nobody knows the 


see— 


trouble I 


The weasel crossed the road. 

A weasel is a small, carnivorous 
mammal, a cousin of the stoat, the 
ferret, and the polecat. Its body 
from tip of tail to pointed snout 
measures about a foot, and is ruddy 
brown above and white beneath. .. . 
It is superlatively quick, active, 
sharp, and cunning. It has never 
been caught asleep. . . . Frogs, mice, 
moles, and small birds fall on their 
knees before it. It slits the throats 
of chickens and climbs trees to the 
nests of small frightened birds. 
Wickedly clever as it is and marked 
by Satan, it is not of enormous fre- 
quency in any landscape. It likes to 
keep small and hidden and habitually 
chooses the night for its operations. 
Sometimes, even if you live in the 
country, you may not have seen more 
than two or three weasels in all your 
born days, and then chiefly at night 
or dawn or eve, near the chicken 
yard, a flash of him going by on his 
nefarious concerns, 

Those before whom, in broad day, 
he crosses a made road, taking his 
time too, looking sideways at you 
with a keen eye, must in the nature of 
things be few. 

When it happens, Turn Back! Give 
up your errand, whatever its ‘seeming 
importance. Relinquish your need at 
least for that day. Turn back— 





choose another road! He has made 
this one his. Conjured it, in short. 


If you don’t— 

The weasel crossed the Wild 
Cherry-Cedar Hill road. 

William stopped dead. “What’s 


dat? Er weasel cross mah road!” 
The weasel was gone, quicker than 
a darting lean gray squirrel. But his 
bright eye had fixed William. “His 
eye done fix me—dat conjure weasel! 
“What gwine happen now? 
“I got ter turn back—stop dishyer 
processionin’ ter Cedar Hill!” ... 
And the little old road stretched 
before him so sweet and shady. He 
sat down on a stone, the weasel being 
gone. ““Marse Dick, he laugh en laugh 
en say, ‘Go ’way, you coward!’ En 
like enough he get on Firefly en come 


heself . . . wid dat silver fifty cents 
stayin’ in he pocket. Damn dat 
weasel !” 


He wiped his forehead with the 
bandanna of which he was proud. 
“En Cedar Hill quarter—en I been 
lookin’ forward ter after supper en de 
banjo pickin—en dat yallah gal 
Sarah wid her arms erkimbo en her 
haid on one side, layin’ out compari- 
sons between Cedar Hill en Wild 
Cherry— 

“How I get dere by ernother road? 
Dere ain’t any ‘nother road. 

“Dat weasel mighty little man. 
Reckon I frighten him jes’ erbout lak 
he frighten men. 

“Reckon he right far erway by 
now.” 

The narrow, little-used old road 
stretched before him in sun and 
shade, on one hand a broken, lichened 
rail fence; on the other, big trees and 
a stream brawling down from the 
hills over smooth ledges and around 
ferny boulders. A mulberry growing 
in a lock of the ancient hung down 
a convenient branch thick with ripe 
fruit. The sun, very hot and strong 
between the heaped clouds, splashed 
upon the earth a hundred silver half 
dollars bright from the mint. That 
yellow girl at Cedar Hill—there she 
stood, just as plain, at the other end 
of the road, and he heard the banjo 
faintly. She was laughing, Sarah. 
Laughing at him, William Carlisle. 
... Wild Cherry porch with the al- 
mighty big tall pillars and Mr. Dick 
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handing him that letter for Captain 
Tony. Mr. Dick seemed mighty seri- 
ous, though sometimes ‘he wasn’t as 
serious as he seemed. “Matter of 
life and death, William!” was what 
he had said. “Matter of life and 
death! If Captain Tony doesn’t get 
this letter by candlelight, ROME 
WILL FALL.” 

“TI reckon I’ll get on,” said William 
aloud. ‘ “Ef hits between dat damn 
weasel en William Carlisle I'll put 
my money on de last.” 

With which he rose from the stone 
and, drawing a full breath, crossed 
the diminutive tracks left by the 
weasel. ‘De deed’s done,” he said, 
and ten feet further down the road 
stopped—and this was bravado—to 
gather and eat a handful of the ripe, 
dark, sweet mulberries. As he ate 
the last berry he heard it thunder. 

“What dat? Dat old storm comin’ 
up, anyway! I ain’t got no time ter 
be loafin’ en loungin’ erlong dishyer 
road, sittin’ on er rock en eatin’ mul- 
berries—” 

Almost immediately the road led 
him into a small open place, cleared 
field and felled wood, whence one 
could see the ring of the sky. The 
sky had changed. Over Wild Cherry 
way the toploftical, fantastical mass 
was grown and altered, the thun- 
der heads running together into 
an enormous leaden wall in move- 
ment. He saw the lightning play, the 
whole thing was coming overhead. 
More than that, from another quar- 
ter, unbeknownst and unawares, had 
risen fast and faster, to meet the 
first, a like phenomenon. The two 
were coming to join forces. As he 
stared, one put forth and arm and 
took the sun from the sky. A wind 
began to blow. Against a dead gray 
wall, chain lightning drew the letter 
W. The thunder answered without 
much waiting. 

“Golly!” remarked William. 
“Dere’s gwine to be a storm what 
is!” 

Wild Cherry lay not more than a 
mile and a half in the rear. If he put 
his long legs in that direction. .. . 
The lightning zigzagged once more 
into the letter W. William knew his 
letters—Old Miss had taught him— 
he knew that W stands for Weasel. 
“T ain’t! I ain’t!” he stated. “I ain’t 
gwine let you outdo me!” 

He began to go at a jog trot out of 
the cleared place into the wood. The 
road left the old field and the rail 
fence but kept the stream that now 
flowed across the way, then turned 
and raced with the road again but on 
the left. William crossed on stepping- 
stones. “Now I got water, too, dat 
you likes jes’ as well as you does 
land, you old swimmin’ weasel! I 
got water between me. en Wild 
Cherry—” 


Boulders grew like mushrooms in 
and along the bed of the stream. 
Two, with a third caught atop and 
furnishing a sort of roof, answered 
for a burrow. William burrowed. “I 
got er hole, Br’er Weasel, same as 
you! Yo’ old lightnin’ en yo’ old 
drum, en yo’ old waterin’ pot don’t 
make no ’pression on de ’tarnal rock.” 

He hugged into his small cave. 
“Warm enough heah in de dark. I 
jes’ rest en think o’ dat yallah gal. 
Dishyer storm too fierce ter last.” 

But up the stream, too, there chose 
to be a cloudburst. The rain fell like 
the forty days and nights in one 
downpour. In a jiffy rose the stream 
and began to eat its banks. “What 
dat?” said William. “Dat water run- 
nin’ in heah!” 

He came out of his refuge. “I ain’t 
smoked out nohow, you old weasel !— 
Lawd hab mercy!” 

The stream bellowed like a bull 
and rushed at him in a tawny, débris- 
bearing wave. He got out of the 
way of it, into the woods. The pine 
trees were tall, the pine trees did not 
keep out the lightning glare. An in- 
tense light fell around William, a 
erash split his ears, a neighbour tree 
stood blackened and began to blaze 
at the top. William cowered to the 
earth. “Lawd Gawd—Lawd Gawd 
A’mighty—” All through him ran a 
curious tingling and buzzing. “Lawd, 
I got er back stroke—I got er back 
stroke—” 

He raised himself cautiously and 
felt himself gingerly from crown to 
sole. “It’s gwine off—but it was 
sho’ly on.” He lifted his eyes to the 
blazing mighty pine. ‘Sho’ I’s 
gwine call you hencefo’th my friend! 
Ef you hadn’t caught it dishyer wold 
en me would ha’ said goo’-bye! 

“Dat weasel done borrowed it or 
stole it. But he ain’t so almighty sure 
with his teeth en claws as he thinks 
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he is! Besides which he got ter pay 
one day!” 

Stumbling through the alternately 
dark and strongly lighted wood he 
curved to the road again where it coy- 
ered a rise of earth and left twenty 
feet below it the roaring stream. “Jes 
make er fuss down dere all you 
please! You got ter let up presently 
less’n all the clouds in the world done 
bust! Old Mr. Rain-en-Wind is er- 
holdin’ off er little too.” 

So it was. The extremity of light- 
ning and thunder began to lessen, 
Further and further away drove their 
chariots. The rain stopped, the wind 
hushed, like a god from a thicket out 
sprang the sun. The stream began 
to think of its own borders, the little, 
narrow old road ceased to be some- 
thing of a stream itself. Tree and 
bush and vine shook off sparkles from 
every leaf. The firmament turned 
azure. The world became quick and 
light and gay. “I ain’t but eight 
miles from Cedar Hill. So long, old 
Mr. Weasel!” 

The sun grew hot, the earth dried 
off as quick as it could. William, too, 
felt warm and comforted. “Yaas, 
Br’er Weasel, yo’ sho’ did try to make 
er splurge! but I reckon you gone off 
ter rest now en talk ter yo’ family 
erbout mos’ closin’ dishyer road for- 
ever ter dat William Carlisle. 

“Sun feel good! I sho’ is obliged 
to dat pine tree what took de butt 0 
de lightnin’!” 

He walked on, spry as they make 
them. The sun shone hotter and 
hotter, the earth dried as though there 
never had been a rain. “Dat yallah 
gal—dat yallah gal. . . . Fifty-cent 
piece. Maybe he make it er dollar.... 

“Seven miles. Dat blackberry path 
en de rail fence marks it three miles 
from Wild Cherry en seven miles 
from Cedar Hill.” 

The trees stood back, the sun shone 
hot, everything was in the sun. Wil- 
liam liked heat. He didn’t mind mid- 
summer sun at a quarter to three in 
the afternoon, though he didn’t know 
it was a quarter to three, as he had 
no watch. 

The blackberry patch came close to 
the road. The berries were ripening, 
some of them hung ripe. William 
stepped aside three feet into 
the patch and came eye to eye 
with old Mr. Copperhead in 
coil and meaning business. 


“Lawd—Lawd!” 
Wasn’t any time to be think- 
ing or dreaming. William 


leaped back and missed _ the 
stroke. The copperhead re- 
coiled instantly. William’s hand 
closed upon the stem of 4 
young maple, snapped it with 
its bushy head and met the 
copperhead in career. There 
(Continued on page 11) 
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Robert Browning 
— Himself — 


soe 


IRECTLY on the heels of the drama of Wimpole 
Street and Virginia Woolf’s Flush which de- 
scribes the Barretts from a new and engagingly 
canine point of view, comes a collection of 

Robert Browning’s letters.* It is a kaleidoscope of the 


increasingly popular poet himself. 


This collection presents a drama of the man’s life 
from 1838 through the happiest years in Italy with 
Elizabeth Barrett, to his death in 1889. The letters are 


amazingly lucid, clear, candid and 
human. One sees Browning the kindly 
loving helpmeet, the affectionate 
father, the loyal friend, the generous 
comrade. Seldom is one reminded of 
the weaver of rhyme except when he 
writes to enlighten some curious in- 
dividual on the meaning of a word in 
his latest poem, or to spurn some 
“human goose” for “cackling” or 
“hissing” his name—to Browning it 
mattered little which. Otherwise he 
religiously forbears talking “shop.” 

Mr. Hood’s contribution on Brown- 
ing is an important achievement in 
the field of literary biography. The 
whole forms a chronicle of Brown- 
ing’s mature life, “the richest literary 
haul since the love letters.” Hereto- 
fore, the Lives of Browning have all 
sprung from the poems, giving us only 
the autobiography of the mind of Rob- 
ert Browning. Here, these letters re- 
veal for the first time the poet’s flesh 
and blood existence. 

The undertones of these communi- 
cations to Thomas Carlyle and Mrs. 
Carlyle, Dickens, Leigh Hunt, Ros- 
setti, Swinburne and others glorious 
to English letters, written during his 
married life, have a warmth and a 
glow and a spirit which endear their 
writer to us and bring him closer 
than have the masterpieces like ‘““Men 
and Women,” “Paracelsus,” “Pauline” 
and “The Ring and the Book.” To 
borrow the words of Dean Hood, 
“friendliness was of his essence” and 
this is the feeling one receives from 
reading the letters. 

From the opening paragraph of an 
epistle to Miss E. F. Haworth, writ- 
ten in 1838, comes the discovery of 
the genuine poet: 

“, . . notice the clear little honey- 
drop depending from every flower... 
I have but just found it out, to my no 
small satisfaction—a bee’s breakfast.” 

Browning loved to find beauty in 
little things—in everything. He loved 


* Letters of Robert Browning, Collected 
by Thomas J. Wise, Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Thurman L. Hood, 
Dean of Trinity College, New Haven, 
Yale University Press. 





to sleep late. He loved to eat well. 
He loved to laugh loudly, and to talk, 
and to write, and think, and do, and 
create. His moods had a florid color- 
ing, a dash now of delight, now of 
playfulness, always possessed with a 
healthy Joie de vivre. Red blood 


ran in his veins. He always felt: 


“How good is man’s life, the mere living, 
how fit to employ 

All our heart and our senses forever in 
joy!” 


The man was as vigorous as his 
language. The character of his poetry 
told us this—who else could have 
written those galloping lines on ““How 
They Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix”? His letters convince 
us that in every movement Browning 
was equally rough-and-tumble, swift 
and sure, rigorous and intense. Alive 
and fascinating was this man. 

The letters reveal, too, yet another 
side of Browning. The strong, healthy 
man who exclaimed in Rabbi Ben 
Ezra: 


“Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough,” 


was bowed down with grief all too 
soon. It strikes one almost as an in- 
congruity to see him so. And yet, 
there is nothing more sincere and 
more touching in all literature than 
the minutely detailed five-page ac- 
count of his wife’s death written to 


ROBERT AND ELIZABETH BROWNING 





Left: The title réle in Virginia Woolf's recent 
best-seller, "Flush," is played by Elizabeth 
Barrett's spaniel who had given up a gay 
and roving life in the country for a sedate 
place on the Barrett sofa. Very naturally, he. 
resented at first the intrusion of Mr. Browning 
during the courting days, and after delibera- 
tion, bit the elegant Browning leg. Flush was 
forgiven after a period of contrition, and 
helped with the elopement to Italy. There, 
where things were very different from fog- 
bound and family-bound Wimpole Street, in 
his comfortable old age, he basked in the 
southern sun, inspired poetry, and drew many 
a@ sage conclusion about life and love. This 
story is half dog, half Woolf, and is alto- 
gether charming. 





his sister Sarianna, June 30, 1861. 
After Elizabeth Barrett's death, 
Browning drew somewhat within him- 
self. 

Fame did not come to Browning 
until after his wife’s death. His gen- 
eration, and he himself, esteemed her 
the superior poet of the two. With 
sincere adulation he writes to a 
friend: 


“TI say nothing of my wife’s poems and 
their sale. She is, there as in all else, as 
high above me as I would have her.” 


He was a modest man, even when he 
reached fame. The creator of Andrea 
del Sarto still believed that: 


“A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Else what’s a heaven for?” 


One closes the Letters with the 
feeling that here indeed is contained 
the man himself. Thanks to Mr. Wise 
and to Dean Hood, Browning has 
been able to join in the parade of his 
“fifty men and women” and become, 
because of his letters, the most alive 
of the dramatis persone. 


—MABEL A. BESSEY. 
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Instruments 


and How to Know Them 


===HE stepchildren of music seem 
to be the instruments! Rarely, 
save in the case of some age-old 
violin, do we hear them praised. 
But, on the other hand, the player or 
the music, comes in for all the kind 
words. 

Instruments have as interesting and 
romantic annals as the heroes and 
heroines of the days of chivalry. Few 
have sprung full fledged into being, 
but are the results of accident, ten- 
der care, and penetrative thought. In 
fact, there is nothing in the making 
of any material thing so fraught with 
incident, so revealing of the changes 
in the life of mankind, so wound up 
in skill, mind and heart, as the 
growth and development of musical 
instruments. This is so, doubtless, 
because from the time music was 
called “the gay science” by the trou- 
badors, and far back of that time, in 
the fifth century in ancient Greece, 
and in eras back of that, in biblical 
times, and in mythological story, up 
until today, musical instruments have 
been the means of expression for the 
human soul—a powerful adjunct and 
outlet for man’s imagination. A musi- 
cal instrument very soon becomes a 
part of the player, a most personal 
part; therefore, it must be as good, or 
better, than the possessor! This is 
the reason why instrument makers 
and sellers have always been serious 
men and idealists, who have striven 
to satisfy the most exacting critic and 
to give the player the satisfaction es- 
sential to his developing genius. It 


is the reason, too, why the young. 


musician should have a good instru- 
ment, so that he very soon may real- 
ize the potentialities of musical ex- 
pression, and know that his instru- 
ment will further, rather than block, 
his progress toward the goal of full- 
est musical utterance. 

Let us now consider how instru- 


By ETHEL R. PEYSER 


Author of ‘How to Enjoy Music” 








Strings and Brasses 


For “getting an earhold" in the great and 
satisfying art of music, even if you never prac- 
tised anything in your life, students need to 
understand the tools of the trade. Miss 
Ethel Peyser is one of the finest guides we 
know to this fascinating realm. An accom- 
plished journalist and music critic, she has 
served on the staffs or contributed largely to 
“Good Housekeeping,” “Everyland,” the "New 
York Herald Tribune," "Pictorial Review," the 
Woman's Press, and numerous other publica- 
tions. She is a columnist for the "Musical 
Leader," and radio listeners are familiar with 
her “quarter hour of culture" over WOR. She 
has written several valuable books on music 
for beginners, including “How Music Grew" 
and "Music Through the Ages" (with Marion 
Bauer) and “How to. Enjoy Music” (just pub- 
lished by Putnams). Other music articles by 
Miss Peyser will appear later in the year. 








ments of different “feathers” flock 
together. The most important “gath- 
ering” of instruments is the orches- 
tra. Then, there is the band, military 
and non-military; the new develop- 
ment of our own day—the symphonic 
band, such as the Goldman Band ;— 
and the lighter, and more frivolous 
jazz band. 

For many generations, all aggrega- 
tions of instruments were called 
“bands,” which simply mean a group 
of instrument players banded to- 
gether with a common aim. As they 
were usually on the march, playing in 
market place, or country fair, and 
therefore rarely, if ever, sat down, 
they carried portable instruments. At 
first the only difference between the 
band and the orchestra was that the 
band had no chairs, and the orches- 
tras were fortunate enough to be 
seated. But in our day, the only dif- 
ference between orchestras and the 
symphonic or brass band is in the 
kinds of instruments used. 

The word “orchestra” was first ap- 
plied to that space in front of the an- 
cient Greek skena, or stage, in which 
the chorus sang and danced, because 
orchesis means dance. Around this 
orchestra bordered the seats of the 
high and mighty, while those of the 
“peepul” stretched back and up! 
Therefore, today when we are fortu- 
nate enough to have chairs on the 
floor of the theatre, we say proudly 
that we “sat in the orchestra.” As 
the instrumentalists for dramatic per- 
formances usually sat in the space in 
front of, or on, the stage, they were 
called members of the orchestra. And 


so the paradox of applying to seated 
players a word implying the dance 
(orchestra) persists, and has been ac- 
cepted without a smile! 

The orchestra has held its position 
as the aristocrat of instrumental 
groups. This, of course, includes the 
string quartet (composed of two vio- 
lins, violoncello and viola)—the most 
musically blue-blooded of them all. 
The orchestra started ages ago, as a 
little band of five or six players, but 
today, often seats one-hundred-and- 
ten men, whereas Berlioz boasted that 
he sometimes wrote for four hundred 
men! So you see, it is a very elastic 
organization. The orchestra consists 
of a community of four families, or 
choirs. 

The most important is the String 
Family, because of its scope and elas- 
ticity of expression: 

A. Those that are bowed include 
the First Violins (approximating the 
sopranos), of which there are from 
16 to 20; Second Violins (approxi- 
mating the tenor), from 16 to 18; 
the Viola (alto), from 10 to 14; Vio- 
loncello (often called the ’cello, but 
never called Violincello), the bass of 
the string quartet, from 8 to 14; and 
the Contrabass or Double Bass, from 
8 to 10, deeper than the ’cello, and 
played by standing men, despite their 
chairs! Unless a composer knows the 
great potentialities of the strings, or 
the way instruments behave like 
human beings in their attitudes to 
others, he should never attempt to 
write music. 

B. Stringed instruments, that are 
plucked: the Harp, 1 or 2, as de- 
manded by the composer; and if indi- 
cated, Guitars, Banjos, Mandolins. 

C. Hammered strings: The most 
important is the Piano, often included 
in the Percussion family. More and 
more, the Piano is becoming a part of 
the orchestra. 
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The second in importance is the 
Wind family of both wood and brass 
instruments, occasionally of silver 
or gold; particularly the Flute and 
the Clarinet. According to Edwin 
Franko Goldman, the material out of 
which instruments are made 
has little influence on the qual- 
ity of sound. 


Il. Wind Instruments 


A. Tubes with side holes 
through which they are 
sounded; the Flute, 2 to 
4; the Piccolo (meaning 
“little” )' from 1 to 2, the 
highest voice in the or- 
chestra. 

B. Tubes with double 
reeds whose vibrations by 
the blowing of the players 
gives them their indi- 
vidual sound; the Oboe, 
2 to 4, used for pastoral, 
quaint, and plaintive ef- 
fects (Listen to Beetho- 
ven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony); the English 
Horn, 1 or 2 (errone- 
ously called “English” and 
“horn’’), is an Alto Oboe, 
playing deeper down the 
scale than the Oboe (Lis- 
ten to Dvorak’s Largo in The New 
World Symphony). It probably de- 
rived its name from the corruption of 
the name cor anglé, or bent horn, one 
of its ancestors. The Bassoon, usually 
2 to 4, called fagotto in Italian, be- 
eause it looks like a bundle of fag- 
gots, is often called “the clown” of 
the orchestra because in certain por- 
tions of its register it can emit comi- 
eal sounds, yet it can do and does ex- 
quisite things. It is played by blow- 
ing into it through a beak at right 
angles to its nine-foot tube. Like 
other Wood Winds and Flutes, it is 
supplied with keys which are pressed 
to ereate different tones. The Con- 
trabassoon, or Double Bassoon, is 
deeper than the Bassoon, and there- 
fore, much larger than its brother. It 
has the deepest and large gauge of 
all the members of the orchestra, and 
often acts as the rounding-out bass 
for the other instruments in the en- 
semble. 

C. The Wind instruments with one 
reed instead of two, include: (a) 
Clarinet, usually from 2 to 4.. (Be- 
cause of its lovely tone, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Schubert wrote much 
for it.) There are various Clarinets: 
the C Clarinet, the B; the A; and the 
high, or E Flat. The C is seldom 
used. The player uses different 
Clarinets according to the scale varia- 
tion in the score. (b) Bass Clarinet, 
1, is a fantastic looking instrument 
with a deep voice. (c) Basset Horn, 
a tenor Clarinet only sometimes used; 
(d) Sarophone occasionally used, as 


DOUBLE BASS 


Stands erect and is 
played with a bow, by 
player standing (usually) 


English Biction 


in Ravel’s 
color. 

-D. Brass instruments with mouth- 
pieces and no reeds where blowing 
into the tube agitates the air to pro- 
duce sound include: (a) Trumpets, 2 
to 4, used for gala, garish, military 
effects; (b) French Horns, 4 to 6, with 
valve keys, very difficult to play. They 
look a little like pretzels, but are used 
for most delicate and romantic ef- 
fects, as well as ominous, when 
muted, as in Act III of Gotterdam- 
merung when Siegfried 
meets his death. (c) Trom- 
bones, 3 to 4, lately with 
valve keys, but usually the 
tones are made by lengthen- 
ing and shortening the in- 
strument itself; used for 
noble, religious, pompous 
coloring; (d) Tuba, 1, 
which suffices for ponder- 
ously deep tone, and acts 
like a tonal backdrop for 
other instruments. (The cor- 
net is not of the orchestral 
family but is in the band.) 

III. The Keyboard Fam- 
ily includes the Piano, the 
Pipe Organ, the Reed 
Organ, and the Celesta, a 
small steel-strung instru- 
ment of five octaves. Its sound is 
clear and tinkling. 

IV. The Percussion Family include 
two groups: (a) Membrane Vibra- 
tors—Timpani or Kettle Drum, of 
which there are usually two pairs; 
Snare or Side Drums, Bass Drum, 
Tambourines, as indicated in the 
score. The Timpani must be tuned 
during the concert to changes of 
scale. You have noticed the player 
crouch down as he listened to the re- 
sults of his swift re-tuning. These 
Timpani emit sounds from purrs to 
frightful roars. (Beethoven was 
among the first to appreciate them.) 
All the Percussion instru- 
ments except the T'ambou- 
rine are struck with a 
drumstick of some variety. 

(b) Metallic Vibrators: 

Cymbals, large metal plates 
clashed together for climax 
and excitement; Bells, for vari- 
ous purposes, from delight to 
grief; Castanets: clappers fit- 
ting on the fingers, which 
usually accent Spanish 
rhythms; Triangle: a_ three- 
sided rim of steel, open on one 
side, struck by another piece 
of steel to emit a delicate, 
flinty, glistening sound which 
penetrates the heaviest orches- 
tration; Glockenspiel: metal 
bars of different lengths, hung 
on a support, and struck by 
hammers to give very rich, bell 
effects; Gong, or Tamtam: a 
metal disk, struck by a bass 


Bolero for heightened 
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drumstick, for weird, or richly vi- 
brant tones, particularly for Orien- 
tal atmosphere. 

Before going to the bands, it might 
be well to suggest that the duty of 
the Conductor is to mould the many 
kinds of musical sounds into one 
beautiful unity. Today the Conduc- 
tor usually places his mén as he 
deems best. 

The Composer’s responsibility, on 
the other hand, is to know, in his 
mind’s ear, the timbre and the quality 
of every instrument, either alone, or 
in concerted action, and to say as best 
he may, with tone and color what the 
painter says in paint, without gaps 
and irrelevancies. 


The Modern Band 


Until today the band lacked stand- 
ardization. Therefore, the great com- 
poser would not write for it; for if 
he indicated a baritone saxophone, 
and the band lacked one, the work 
could not be properly played. At 
present Ravel, Stravinsky, and others, 
are writing for the standardized and 
symphonic band which may or may 
not be military. So the band has be- 
come another noble means of dissemi- 
nating music, and one that is open to 
nearly every community, school and 
university. 

This is the “personnel” of the 
Standardized Band: (the number of 
the instruments varying with’ its size 
and function) flute, piccolo, oboe, 
clarinet (The B Clarinet in three di- 
visions often takes the place of the 
violins in the brass band), bassoon; 
baritone, soprano, alto and_ tenor 
saxophones; alto horn, cornet, trum- 
pet, trombone, baritone (An altohorn 
in treble clef); euphonium, the huge 
brass instrument deeper than the 
baritone saxophone, a brass instru- 
ment with valve keys, invented by 
Adolphe Sax (1824), whom Hector 
Berlioz encouraged, and who, with 
him, built up the modern orches- 
tra! So, we might say that the 
classic Berlioz helped to found the 
Jazz Band, because its mainstay is 
the sarophone! 

In some up-to-date bands there 
are some stringed instruments such 
as the double basses and harp. 

The Jazz Band is not properly 
a band in today’s terminology, for 
it has a piano or two, bowed 

strings, and plucked strings. 

To enjoy orchestral con- 
certs, the knowledge of the 
sounds and habits of the in- 
struments, alone and to- 
gether, is of inestimable 
value. And it is very im- 
portant to realize that as 
instruments are developed 
to fullest beauty, famous 
composers and players de- 


BASS CLARINET velop with them. 
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Every student of journalism should 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


COMPLETE POEMS 
OF KEATS AND SHELLEY 


l° poetry has so far appeared on 
this list of “books you must not 
miss” because it is so hard to 


choose poetry for other people. Each of 
us has his own poet, chosen out of all 
Parnassus because he speaks to us alone-— 
and my poet may not be yours. But I 
have had a succession of poets in my 
life, to whom I gave allegiance, and as 
I look back I think those you meet in 
this volume have lasted longest and meant 
most to me. 

I have a curious proof of this. Some 
years ago I had to stay in the hospital 
some time, comfortably but without stir- 
ring. The light was bad for reading, so 
I used to amuse myself in the early eve- 
nings by reciting poems silently to my- 
self, just what I could easily remember. 
I found that the greater number were by 
Keats—how well I recall the first time I 
read the “Ode to a Grecian Urn!”—and 
Shelley, whose poems in three small vol- 
umes were the first books I bought with 
money I earned myself. Here is a piece 
of advice. See that your mind is stocked 
with poetry. You never can tell when it 
may come in handy. (And don’t forget 
that the Psalms are magnificent and 
memorable poetry.) 

I suggest the Modern Library Edition 
of Keats and Shelley because it gives so 
much puré beauty for the money and it 
has large clear type and good paper. 


BLISS, AND OTHER STORIES 
Katherine Mansfield 

There are two special reasons why I 
don’t want you to miss this book. The 
first is that each of these stories puts 
you closely in touch with some living, 
breathing human creature—for it does not 
reason about him or explain her or merely 
photograph them; it creates its people, as 
it were from the soul out, so that you un- 
derstand them as they are. 

The other reason is that Katherine 
Mansfield’s stories are as near to perfec- 
tion in literary art as the short story has 
come in English. They convey states of 
feeling so directly that—incredible as it 
may sound—you sometimes get the emo- 
tion before your mind has completely 
taken in the words that convey the mean- 
ing. In other words, the first impression 
you get is spiritual, the second intellec- 
tual. Does that sound hazy? Try one of 
these stories and see. They are so sim- 
ple, so easy to read; they seem to have 
been so easy to write! But just you try 
to write as simply as this, to drop all 
self-consciousness and let the subject you 
are writing about shine through your 
words like a light through the glass of a 
lamp, as these stories do—and see if that’s 
easy! 

If you are ever tempted to write just to 
show off how well you can write, get out 
this book and that vanity will wilt at 
once. A true artist is one whose literary 
style is like glass around the flame of a 
lamp—the lamp is life, shining for us 
through literature. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 


WINIFRED WELLES 


Brothers in the Snow 


I saw the tall stag through the wood 
So delicately bound, 
He did not make a sound. 

Beside a sparkling bush he stood, 
To taste the frosty air, 
To listen and to stare. 


The antlers grew from out his brow 
Like a little winter tree; 
And perched there I could see, 

Upon that bare and dangerous bough, 
A small bird comforting 
His cold beak in his wing. 
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If one thing reminds a poet of some- 
thing else, a poem is likely to be written. 
This truth is easily seen in Winifred 
‘Welles’ verse. For her a storm becomes a 
purple forest so gigantic that within its 
midst even tall men “lift up but small 
white violet faces.” She meets a dog 
with fur-like thistles, and sees a deer in 
winter shaking snow-petals from “that 
hard orchard on his head.” Metaphor and 
simile are plentiful in her work and fre- 
quently such a figure, elaborated and given 
in detail, composes a whole poem. 

The themes of her poetry are simple. 
They seldom touch upon the complex so- 
cial problems which we face today or 
upon the larger philosophical questions 
which we have pondered for centuries. 
They are largely descriptive of sights and 
sounds familiar in country and city. In 
them the old stuff of the world seems 
fresh, exquisite and clearly visioned. 

Miss Welles was born in Connecticut in 
1893. She received her education in that 
state. The Hesitant Heart was published 
in 1920, This Delicate Love, nine years 
later. The atmosphere of Skipping Along 
Alone, a later publication, is one of her 
best books. It appeals to everyone who 
likes to play thought-games with what he 
hears and sees.  Blossoming Antlers, 





sleep over two articles in the November 
issue of The Scholastic Editor, which 
should be in the office of your school 
paper. ... One is called “The Right Type 
of News—and 240 Places to Look for It!” 
by Isabel Olbrich, who suggests enough 
story leads to make an editor happy for 
a year. ... The other is by Robert E. 
Harris, chairman of publications in Los 
Angeles Junior College. . . . He asks “Is 
Your. Newspaper an Administrative 
House Organ?” ... By giving loyal sup- 
port to the important educational af- 
fairs of the school administrators, he con- 
tends, the school paper can do more to 
embarrass the “sacred cows” in your in- 
stitution than the most assiduous mud- 
slinging. 
* 


American words which have invaded 
England via the talkies are debunk, 
bump off, wow, wisecrack, and taken for 
a ride. ... They appear in the supplement 
to the great Oxford English Dictionary. 
... It’s not a very large supplement... 
only 900 pages. 

a 


The Three Little Pigs are being intro- 
duced into the story of Little Red Riding 
Hood by Walt Disney, but he refuses to 
make a serial attraction of them... . 
There is no danger of seeing “The Three 
Little Pigs and the Big Bad Wolf with 
the Rover Boys in the African Diamond 
Mines.” © 


The Bible was originally written in 
Aramaic, not in Greek. . . . That is the 
conviction of Dr. Charles Cutler Torrey of 
Yale, who claims that use of poor Greek 
versions have developed many faulty En- 
glish translations. ... He has finished The 
Four Gospels, a version of The Bible 
based on the Aramaic tongue, although 
the original Aramaic manuscripts have 
long disappeared. 


Like detective stories? _ + Dashiell 
Hammett, who used to be a detective him- 
self, has a complete book in Red Book 
for December. 


You'll notice that all the magazines are 
thicker and better this month than in any 
other time of the year. ... Increased ad- 
vertising is partly responsible, but a bet- 
ter reason is that a large percentage of 
their subscriptions are renewed in - the 
Christmas season. . . . So any magazine 
you buy in December should be a bar- 
gain. 

- 


A helpful Debate Handbook may be ob- 
tained by inquiring at 216 Jesse Hall, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., at 
small expense. . . . It includes material on 
Radio Control. 








which appeared recently, is now being re- 
viewed in many magazines. 

The poem above is from Skipping 
Along Alone, and is reprinted by cour- 
tesy of The Macmillan Company. 
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If a Weasel Crosses Your 
Path—Turn Back 


(Continued from page 6) 


followed a battle. The man won. The 
snake, a mighty one, lay limp and dead. 
William backed from the patch into the 
road and sat down in the dust, his head 
in his arms. “Dat was a close one,” he 
whispered. “Dat was a close one!” 

He sat in the dust, gathering himself 
together. “But I ain’t turnin’ back—I 
ain’t turnin’ back.” 

A stir in the patch brought him up 
standing. “Old woman—old woman Cop- 
perhead mought be er-comin’.” 

He pursued the Wild Cherry-Cedar Hill 
road. Now he heard, increasing toward 
him, the sound of wheels, the striking on 
chance rocks of horses’ hooves and the 
voice of a man encouraging his steeds. 
“Get up there, Poky! Stop yo’ dozing, 
Slow Coach!” 

“Dat Mr. George Pepper haulin’ wood,” 
said William. “I sho’ powerful glad ter 
see him or any one.” 

Mr. George Pepper, Poky and Slow 
Coach and the wagon hauling white oak 
and hickory, came into proximity. “This 
is a mortal lonely road,” said Mr. Pep- 
per, walking beside his horses. . “You're 
the only man I’ve met today. What's the 
matter? You look kind of ashy!” 

“Dat’s a fac’; it’s lonely of men. It 
ain’t lonely of other critters. No sah, 
not of Another Critter!” 

“You look,’ said Mr. Pepper, “as 
though a weasel had crossed your road.” 

William experienced. a catch of the 
breath. “You done set up for a prophet, 
Mr. Pepper, sah? Dat jes’ the occasion 
what occurred. 

“‘If a weasel crosses your road turn 
back’—I remember my grandmother telling 
me that and it’s always proved itself 
mighty good doctrine,” said Mr. Pepper. 
“In these parts, anyway.—Hi, Poky, what 
you starting at? Slow Coach, ain’t noth- 
ing in that bush!” 

“Maybe—maybe it’s old Mrs. Copper- 
head—” 

“No, ’tain’t. °Tain’t nothing. Did you 
meet a copperhead?” 

“Yaas. I killed it, en *twas hard work. 
I never see such er big en er determined 
one. En befo’ dat, er storm dat most 
ended William Carlise. Yaas, sah, dat 
lightnin’ most ended me. You didn’t have 
dat storm at all?” 

“No, but I saw it and heard it over 
Wild Cherry. When did the weasel cross 
the road?” 

“Three mile back.” 

“And you ain’t turned and give up the 
road for a while anyhow? That’s mighty 
onlucky, William !” 

William had turned stubborn. “I got 
an errand I jes’ got ter go. But I wishes 
you’d emptied yo’ load, Mr. Pepper, en 
was bound back ter Cedar Hill. Dat 
weasel do make er man like company !” 

“I ain’t ready yet a while,’ said Mr. 
Pepper. “Besides, William, you might 
bring me bad luck.—Whoa, there! This 
load’s slipping!’ 

So it was—as though of a _ piece—out 
at, down from, the end of the long 
wagon. “Now what do you think of that?” 
demanded Mr. Pepper when the mass of 
the logs lay in the road. “Any rate, Wil- 
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liam, you got to help up with them!” 

“T think it was dat weasel jes’ er mut- 
terin’ ter himself —Whoa there! dat wheel 
gone over my foot!” 

They reloaded the wagon. “Maybe I's 
used up the bad luck,” suggested William 
out of a native hopefulness. 

“Maybe. Well, so long, William! Git 
up thar, Slow Coach! What you study- 
ing about anyhow, Poky?” 

Wagon, horses, and Mr. Pepper van- 
ished toward Wild Cherry. William felt 
a wave of deep forlornness. “He good 
company. Dishyer road sho’ want com- 
pany of yo’ own choosin’.” 

Yet it was such a pretty little road, 
though neglected. On walked William, 
quickly, too, having spent not far from 
half an hour with Mr. George Pepper. It 
was shady, it was sweet. “Maybe he done 
broke old Mr. Weasel’s back with dem 
wagon wheels!” He thought he would sing 
a little. 

The road had left the creek and was 
winding like a grape tendril through the 
woods. William’s breast expanded. 


“Who build de Ark? 
Norah! 
Who build de Ark? 
Norah build de Ark. 
De dove en de raven set on a beam 
You mayn’t believe it but dey was a 
team—” 


The road bent by an ash tree. A bough 
crooked an elbow; from it, like a lady’s 
piece bag, hung a very big hornet’s nest. 
How the stick that was carried over Wil- 
liam’s shoulder managed to strike, or at 
least to demonstrate against, the hornets’ 
nest, who shall say? Maybe it wasn’t 
the stick. . . . The hornets sallied forth. 

“Lawd-a-golly !” 

William ran, ducking his head, beating 
the air with his hands. They stung here, 
they stung there—one, two, three, half a 
dozen—the angry hornets. He got to the 
creek again, he plunged down and dashed 
in, burying his head and shoulders. The 
hornets left him, but wow! he was stung. 

Eight places. He knew the right weed 
to apply. When he had found it and had 
chewed the leaves to a pulp he stripped 
his blue shirt from his powerful black 
body and began to poultice neck, shoul- 
ders, and arms, sighing and groaning as 
he worked. “Life too hard for dis nig- 
gah. Life too hard— 

“When de weasel crosses yo’ path, en 
you don’t turn back— 

“Dat’s de p’int of it—when yo’ don't 
turn back.” 

He plastered and plastered. “It ain't 
worth de fifty cents. . .. But dat yallah 
girl—I like ter tell her erbout it.” He 
measured the sun with his eyes. “I ain't 
half way. . . . You, William, you bettah 
be gettin’ up from dishyer cool restin’ 
place en be goin’ erlong. 

“I don’t feel like singin’ no moah. Dem 
hornets is hard ter put up with—though 
they’s gettin’ bettah.” 

When he had finished his medicaments 
it might be four o’clock in the afternoon. 
He pursued the winding road. “Pain ain't 
so seveah—but I feels er little giddy.” 

The sun’s ray now fell slant and lovely. 
“T sho’ don’t feel like singin’, but I wish 
I had mah banjo. TI play de banjo. -Mr. 
Dick, he play de piano. Captain Tony 

(Continued on page 30) 


St. Francis Xavier, Jesuit Missionary, 

said to have baptized one million per- 
sons and to have preached the gospel in 
52 countries, born, 1506. Gilbert Stuart, 
portrait painter of Washington, born, 
1755. 


Thomas Carlyle, who 

wrote about clothes, he- 
roics, and the French Revo- 
lution, born, 1795. 


Mary Stuart, Queen of 

Scots, protagonist of Max- 
well Anderson’s new play, 
born, 1542. Delaware ratified the Consti- 
tution, 1787. 


Horace (Quintus Horatius Flaccus), 

Roman poet, born, 65 B.C. Eli Whit- 
ney, inventor of cotton gin, born, 1765. 
Joel Chandler Harris, creator of “Uncle 
Remus,” born, 1848. 


John Milton, blind poet, born, 1608. 
Gustavus II (Adolphus), King of 
Sweden, born, 1594, 


1 William Lloyd Garrison, abolition- 

ist and journalist, born, 1831. Mel- 
vil Dewey, librarian, inventor of decimal 
cataloging system, born, 1851. Missis- 
sippi admitted to Union, 1817. Jerusalem 
occupied by British, 1917. 


John Jay, first Chief Justice of 
1 U. S., born, 1745. Gustave Flau- 
bert, French realistic novelist, author of 
Madame Bovary, born, 1821. Pennsyl- 
vania_ ratified the Constitution, 1787. 
Washington, D. C., became capital, 1800. 


Birthday of Ludwig van Beethoven, 
16 1770 (pronounced Bay-toe-ven). 
Jane Austen (Pride and Prejudice), born, 
1775. Bill of Rights passed by English 
Parliament, 1689. Boston Tea Party, 


1773. 
John Greenleaf Whittier, New En- 
1 7 gland poet, author of “Snowbound,” 


born, 1807. 

Carl Maria von Weber, 
18 German composer, cre- 
ator of romantic opera, born, 
1786. Edward MacDowell, 
composer and pianist, born, 
1861. Antonio Stradivarius, 
Cremona violin maker, died, 
1737. 


9 Sir Richard Arkwright, English 

manufacturer and inventor of the 
cotton spinning-frame, born, 1732. Gia- 
como Puccini, Italian composer of La Bo- 
heme, born, 1858. 


Anniversary of Nativity of Christ. 
95 Peter [Ilitch Tschaikovsky, Rus- 
sian composer (Marche Slav), born, 1840. 
Washington crossed the Delaware to at- 
tack Trenton, 1776. 


Louis Pasteur, founder of preven- 
97 tive medicine, born, 1822. 


98 Woodrow Wilson, World 
War President and 
founder of the League of Na- 
tions, born, 1856, 


99 William E. Gladstone, 
English statesman, four 
times prime minister under 
Victoria, born, 1809. 





ANY students in high 
school have bank ac- 
counts. Some students, 
before graduating from 

high school, accumulate accounts of 

considerable size. Some have earned 
the money and have deposited it sys- 
tematically in the bank; others have 
been given a regular allowance and 
have managed to save a part of it 
each week or month. However, there 
are a great many students who gradu- 
ate from high school without having 
had dealings with a bank, except 
possibly the school savings bank de- 
partment. These students will even- 
tually enter gainful employment and 
will, therefore; have need to make 
contacts with banking and _ other 
financial institutions.. It is with this 
group in mind especially that this 
article is devoted to the subject of 
“managing the bank account.” 
The“choice of a bank may be upon 

a great many factors. In this day of 
progressive advertising, the invitation 
of one of the banks may have caught 
your eye and your fancy. Or a friend 
may have found a certain bank pleas- 
ant in its methods and behavior to- 
ward him, which led you to believe 
that that bank would be a good place 
in which to deposit your funds. It 
may have been the appearance of a 
bank building that impressed you. 
Or, since it is human nature to do 
everything in the easiest way, your 
choice of a bank may be determined 
by the fact that a neighborhood bank 
or a branch bank is just around the 
corner from your home. Whatever 
the method, care should be exercised 
in selecting a sound bank and one 
that is managed by honest and 
efficient officials. 
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on 


Running Your Financial Life 
By JOHN N. ANDREWS, Ph. D. 


Assistant Professor of Social Studies. 


Your relationship to the bank be- 
gins when you reach the “New Ac- 
counts” desk and state your purpose. 
By the time you have filled out your 
signature card and received your pass 
book, there has already been estab- 
lished in your mind a feeling—con- 
scious or unconscious — toward the 
bank. If you have been greeted with 
friendly looks and tones and made 
to feel that the bank welcomes you 
as a valued addition to its customers, 
you will feel a pleasant glow of good 
will toward the bank. 

Some banks seem to have indiffer- 
ent and frigid persons as receiving 
tellers. Is it for the purpose of 
frightening you so that you won’t be 
constantly running in to bother them 
with your troubles and problems? 
The teller’s attitude is more likely a 
result of his many contacts, the 
majority of which are very imper- 
sonal. While this is passing through 
your mind, the banker is forming his 
opinion of you in almost the same 
way. 

With your first deposit the bank be- 
comes your debtor; that is to say, the 
bank owes you as much money as you 
have deposited. You have become 
the bank’s creditor and have a right 
to issue checks against the account 
(if it is a checking, or commercial 
one), which the bank is bound by law 
to pay—to honor, ds it is called—up 
to the amount you have on deposit. 

Do not expect the bank to honor 
an overdraft; that is, to pay out more 
than it owes you. To do so is against 
the law, and the bank has no right 
to do it. Furthermore, as a deposi- 
tor you have no right to expect such 
favors. To present a check which 
the bank refuses to pay is extremely 
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bad practice. In doing so, your credit 
and standing in the community will 
naturally suffer. Of course the bank 
employees will not mention your over- 
draft outside the walls of the bank, 
but the tradesman or other person to 
whom you gave the check will know 
why the check was not paid. He will 
feel indignant and may hurt your 
reputation by talking to others of the 
incident. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
you should keep an accurate account 
of your transactions and your. stand- 
ing with the bank so that you may 
know at all times exactly how much 
money they owe you. The check 
book which your bank gives you con- 
tains stubs corresponding to the 
checks. If you keep your stubs filled 
out and the checks and stubs num- 
bered and totaled, you will have ac- 
curate knowledge of your bank bal- 
ance at all times. Be very careful 
not to blame the bank for your own 
mistakes. You should also take care 
to learn the accepted way of writing 
a check (see illustration), and you 
should know that an endorsement 
(your signature on the back of a 
check made out to you, in order to 
cash it) should be written at the left- 
hand or perforated end of the check. 

Accounts may be opened with either 
cash and checks, cash alone, or checks 
alone. When cash is deposited, you 
are entitled to draw immediately up 
to the amount of the cash deposited. 
Checks usually must be “cleared”; 
that is, they have to be presented by 
your bank at the bank on which they 
are drawn, and the amount or its 
equivalent collected before you can 
draw against them. A great many 
adults have yet to learn this im- 
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portant lesson about simple bank 
procedure. 

The reason that there is risk—in 
the eyes of the’ banker—is that the 
check may be irregular; it may be an 
overdraft or a forgery, or payment 
on it may have been stopped by the 
maker (the person signing the check). 
Banks have lost so much money 
through bad checks that you must not 
feel annoyed when delays arise 
through the bank’s observance of reg- 
ulations that have been found essen- 
tial to its safety and yours. There is 
nothing personal in the matter. 

The little slip of paper known as 
a bank check has been said to be the 
most remarkable development of mod- 
ern banking. About 90 per cent of 
the business in the U. S. is transacted 
by means of checks. Its ease of 
handling has made so many forms of 
trading possible and simple that our 
whole civilization has come to be tied 
up with it, and life without it—as 
without the telephone or mail delivery 
—would be almost unthinkable. But 
it is upheld, mainly, by a constantly 
growing sense of the need of good 
faith and integrity in business and 
for that reason it is important that we 
should never abuse it. We should be 
careful to keep our checks “regular” 
in every respect. Unwillingness by 
business men to accept your checks 
might cause you serious inconvenience 
as well as loss of standing in your 
community. A general reluctance or 
refusal to do business by means of 
checks would throw society back into 
the dark ages, when mutual suspicion 
hampered both sides to any transac- 
tion; when goods had to be tested for 
both quantity and quality, and when 
the coin tendered in exchange was 
submitted to examination of eyes and 
teeth—to say nothing of. the scales. 
Therefore, once more, keep your ac- 
counts at the bank straight. 

Most banks today are demanding 
that all depositors carrying checking 
accounts should keep a minimum bal- 
ance. This balance is frequently 
$100; sometimes it is $200 or more. 
The amount of the balance required 
varies in proportion to the expense of 
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operation. The practice is not yet 
universal; but it is rapidly approach- 
ing that stage. The point of this de- 
mand is easy to explain. Every check 
that you draw against the money on 
deposit in the bank calls for a certain 
number of transactions. It has to 
be entered in several books and ulti- 
mately shown on your monthly state- 
ment. This work has to be done by a 
bookkeeper or a clerk, or several. 
There are other items, such as rent, 
light, stationery, printing, and so on, 
collectively known as “overhead.” 
All of these expenses must be borne 
by the bank. Each account and each 
check must bear its proportionate 
share of this expense. 

The bank’s principal, if not its 
only, source of income is what it can 
earn on the money deposited with it 
and unless the amount credited to 
your name is sufficient to earn enough 
to cover the cost of taking care of 
your account, you would be causing 
the bank to lose money. Finally, 
when a bank is losing money, it ceases 
to be a safe place in which to keep 
your money. So you must not be 
surprised or offended if the bank 
says: “You must always keep at least 
$100 (or some other amount) in the 
bank, or we must charge you $1 or 
$2 per month whenever your account 
falls below that amount.” In the 
larger city banks the daily balance 
required may be as high as $500. 

Savings accounts are opened in 
practically the same way as a check- 
ing account. The depositor receives 
a pass book which, in a savings ac- 
count, is of much more importance 
than in a checking account. In a 
checking account, the pass book is 
nothing more than a memorandum of 
deposits, but in the savings account it 
is necessary to produce the pass book 
at every transaction, whether de- 
positing or withdrawing money. 

Because the savings account is used 
primarily by the small saver, the 
money is left on deposit for a greater 
length of time than in the commercial 
bank. This is the reason that the 
savings bank can pay a higher rate 
of interest on your money. 
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The commercial bank makes what 
are known as “short-term” loans, 
which means that it lends money for 
thirty, sixty, or ninety days, whereas 
loans by saving banks are often made 
far from three to five years. 

A commercial bank exists because 
men and women have accumulated 
money and have invested it in a bank- 
ing business. It is the business world 
that uses a large part of the money 
deposited in a commercial bank. The 
savings bank cannot help the busi- 
ness man with his daily financial 
problems, but it does perform an 
equally important function, in that 
it takes the small sums of individuals 
and adds them together, thus creating 
a large fund which provides the capi- 
tal to aid business, as well as lending 
money to help buy and build homes. 

There are many reasons that could 
be given for using banks, but the fol- 
lowing will serve as a short summary: 


1. A checking account enables you 
to pay your bills in a_ business-like 
way. 

2. Your cancelled checks are re- 
ceipts for bills paid. 

8. Doing business with a bank in- 
creases your credit and financial 
standing. 

4. A bank pays interest on savings 
deposits. 

5. A banker will give reliable in- 
formation on investments. 

6. A safe deposit box in a bank is 
good place to leave valuables and im- 
portant papers. 

7. Doing business with a bank en- 
courages you to save more. 

8. Your savings bank deposits in- 
vested by the banker in industrial ad- 
vancement directly contribute to the 
country’s prosperity. 

9. A bank account tends to increase 
confidence in yourself. 

10. Your money is usually safer in 
a bank than anywhere else. 
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ANY students in high 
school have bank ac- 
counts. Some students, 
before graduating from 

high school, accumulate accounts of 

considerable size. Some have earned 
the money and have deposited it sys- 
tematically in the bank; others have 
been given a regular allowance and 
have managed to save a part of it 
each week or month. However, there 
are a great many students who gradu- 
ate from high school without having 
had dealings with a bank, except 
possibly the school savings bank de- 
partment. These students will even- 
tually enter gainful employment and 
will, therefore; have need to make 
contacts with banking and other 
financial institutions.. It is with this 
group in mind especially that this 
article is devoted to the subject of 
“managing the bank account.” 
The“choice of a bank may be upon 

a great many factors. In this day of 
progressive advertising, the invitation 
of one of the banks may have caught 
your eye and your fancy. Or a friend 
may have found a certain bank pleas- 
ant in its methods and behavior to- 
ward him, which led you to believe 
that that bank would be a good place 
in which to deposit your funds. It 
may have been the appearance of a 
bank building that impressed you. 
Or, since it is human nature to do 
everything in the easiest way, your 
choice of a bank may be determined 
by the fact that a neighborhood bank 
or a branch bank is just around the 
corner from your home. Whatever 
the method, care should be exercised 
in selecting a sound bank and one 
that is managed by honest and 
efficient officials. 
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Your relationship to the bank be- 
gins when you reach the “New Ac- 
counts” desk and state your purpose. 
By the time you have filled out your 
signature card and received your pass 
book, there has already been estab- 
lished in your mind a feeling—con- 
scious or unconscious — toward the 
bank. If you have been greeted with 
friendly looks and tones and made 
to feel that the bank welcomes you 
as a valued addition to its customers, 
you will feel a pleasant glow of good 
will toward the bank. 

Some banks seem to have indiffer- 
ent and frigid persons as receiving 
tellers. Is it for the purpose of 
frightening you so that you won't be 
constantly running in to bother them 
with your troubles and problems? 
The teller’s attitude is more likely a 
result of his many contacts, the 
majority of which are very imper- 
sonal. While this is passing through 
your mind, the banker is forming his 
opinion of you in almost the same 
way. 

With your first deposit the bank be- 
comes your debtor; that is to say, the 
bank owes you as much money as you 
have deposited. You have become 
the bank’s creditor and have a right 
to issue checks against the account 
(if it is a checking, or commercial 
one), which the bank is bound by law 
to pay—to honor, ds it is called—up 
to the amount you have on deposit. 

Do not expect the bank to honor 
an overdraft; that is, to pay out more 
than it owes you. To do so is against 
the law, and the bank has no right 
to do it. Furthermore, as a deposi- 
tor you have no right to expect such 
favors. To present a check which 
the bank refuses to pay is extremely 
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bad practice. In doing so, your credit 
and standing in the community will 
naturally suffer. Of course the bank 
employees will not mention your over- 
draft outside the walls of the bank, 
but the tradesman or other person to 
whom you gave the check will know 
why the check was not paid. He will 
feel indignant and may hurt your 
reputation by talking to others of the 
incident. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
you should keep an accurate account 
of your transactions and your stand- 
ing with the bank so that you may 
know at all times exactly how much 
money they owe you. The check 
book which your bank gives you con- 
tains stubs corresponding to the 
checks. If you keep your stubs filled 
out and the checks and stubs num- 
bered and totaled, you will have ac- 
curate knowledge of your bank bal- 
ance at all times. Be very careful 
not to blame the bank for your own 
mistakes. You should also take care 
to learn the accepted way of writing 
a check (see illustration), and you 
should know that an endorsement 
(your signature on the back of a 
check made out to you, in order to 
cash it) should be written at the left- 
hand or perforated end of the check. 

Accounts may be opened with either 
cash and checks, cash alone, or checks 
alone. When cash is deposited, you 
are entitled to draw immediately up 
to the amount of the cash deposited. 
Checks usually must be “cleared”; 
that is, they have to be presented by 
your bank at the bank on which they 
are drawn, and the amount or its 
equivalent collected before you can 
draw against them. A great many 
adults have yet to learn this im- 
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portant lesson about simple bank 
procedure. 

The reason that there is risk—in 
the eyes of the’ banker—is that the 
check may be irregular; it may be an 
overdraft or a forgery, or payment 
on it may have been stopped by the 
maker (the person signing the check). 
Banks have lost so much money 
through bad checks that you must not 
feel annoyed when delays arise 
through the bank’s observance of reg- 
ulations that have been found essen- 
tial to its safety and yours. There is 
nothing personal in the matter. 

The little slip of paper known as 
a bank check has been said to be the 
most remarkable development of mod- 
ern banking. About 90 per cent of 
the business in the U. S. is transacted 
by means of checks. Its ease of 
handling has made so many forms of 
trading possible and simple that our 
whole civilization has come to be tied 
up with it, and life without it—as 
without the telephone or mail delivery 
—would be almost unthinkable. But 
it is upheld, mainly, by a constantly 
growing sense of the need of good 
faith and integrity in business and 
for that reason it is important that we 
should never abuse it. We should be 
careful to keep our checks “regular” 
in every respect. Unwillingness by 
business men to accept your checks 
might cause you serious inconvenience 
as well as loss of standing in your 
community. A general reluctance or 
refusal to do business by means of 
checks would throw society back into 
the dark ages, when mutual suspicion 
hampered both sides to any transac- 
tion; when goods had to be tested for 
both quantity and quality, and when 
the coin tendered in exchange was 
submitted to examination of eyes and 
teeth—to say nothing of. the scales. 
Therefore, once more, keep your ac- 
counts at the bank straight. 

Most banks today are demanding 
that all depositors carrying checking 
accounts should keep a minimum bal- 
ance. This balance is frequently 
$100; sometimes it is $200 or more. 
The amount of the balance required 
varies in proportion to the expense of 


number of transactions. 
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operation. The practice is not yet 
universal; but it is rapidly approach- 
ing that stage. The point of this de- 
mand is easy to explain. Every check 
that you draw against the money on 
deposit in the bank calls for a certain 
It has to 
be entered in several books and ulti- 
mately shown on your monthly state- 
ment. This work has to be done by a 
bookkeeper or a clerk, or several. 
There are other items, such as rent, 
light, stationery, printing, and so on, 
collectively known as “overhead.” 
All of these expenses must be borne 
by the bank. Each account and each 
check must bear its proportionate 
share of this expense. 

The bank’s principal, if not its 
only, source of income is what it can 
earn on the money deposited with it 
and unless the amount credited to 
your name is sufficient to earn enough 
to cover the cost of taking care of 
your account, you would be causing 
the bank to lose money. Finally, 
when a bank is losing money, it ceases 
to be a safe place in which to keep 
your money. So you must not be 
surprised or offended if the bank 
says: “You must always keep at least 
$100 (or some other amount) in the 
bank, or we must charge you $1 or 
$2 per month whenever your account 
falls below that amount.” In _ the 
larger city banks the daily balance 
required may be as high as $500. 

Savings accounts are opened in 
practically the same way as a check- 
ing account. The depositor receives 
a pass book which, in a savings ac- 
count, is of much more importance 
than in a checking account. In a 
checking account, the pass book is 
nothing more than a memorandum of 
deposits, but in the savings account it 
is necessary to produce the pass book 
at every transaction, whether de- 
positing or withdrawing money. 

Because the savings account is used 
primarily by the small saver, the 
money is left on deposit for a greater 
length of time than in the commercial 
bank. This is the reason that the 
savings bank can pay a higher rate 
of interest on your money. 


The commercial bank makes what 
are known as “short-term” loans, 
which means that it lends money for 
thirty, sixty, or ninety days, whereas 
loans by saving banks are often made 
far from three to five years. 

A commercial bank exists because 
men and women have accumulated 
money and have invested it in a bank- 
ing business. It is the business world 
that uses a large part of the money 
deposited in a commercial bank. The 
savings bank cannot help the busi- 
ness man with his daily financial 
problems, but it does perform an 
equally important function, in that 
it takes the small sums of individuals 
and adds them together, thus creating 
a large fund which provides the capi- 
tal to aid business, as well as lending 
money to help buy and build homes. 

There are many reasons that could 
be given for using banks, but the fol- 
lowing will serve as a short summary: 


1. A checking account enables you 
to pay your bills in a business-like 
way. 

2. Your cancelled checks are re- 
ceipts for bills paid. 

8. Doing business with a bank in- 
creases your credit and _ financial 
standing. 

4. A bank pays interest on savings 
deposits. 

5. A banker will give reliable in- 
formation on investments. 

6. A safe deposit box in a bank is 
good place to leave valuables and im- 
portant papers. 

7. Doing business with a bank en- 
courages you to save more. 

8. Your savings bank deposits in- 
vested by the banker in industria] ad- 
vancement directly contribute to the 
country’s prosperity. 

9. A bank account tends to increase 
confidence in yourself. 

10. Your money is usually safer in 
a bank than anywhere else. 
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Rockefeller Report Points the Way 
for Liquor Control Legislation 


been a teetotaler all the ninety- 

four years of his life. After 

accumulating his immense for- 
tune in the oil refining business, he 
devoted a generous portion of his 
wealth to the cause of prohibition. 
His son, John, Jr., became like his 
father an ardent dry, and when the 
elder Rockefeller found advancing 
years preventing him from taking an 
active paft in anything except golf 
and dime-giving, it was his son who 
took over the torch. Rockefeller 
money helped the dry forces get the 
Eighteenth Amendment passed. 

Last year John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
announced that he had changed his 
mind. Twelve years of prohibition 
convinced him that the Eighteenth 
Amendment had done more harm than 
good. Although still a teetotaler, he 
urged repeal, and the announcement 
of his decision to support it sent a 
murmur of surprise over the whole 
country. To the dry forces it was 
like the abdication of a general: it 
left them demoralized and leaderless. 
And, what was perhaps of even 
greater importance, it cut off the 
largest single source of their cam- 
paign funds. 

Once he had made up his mind, 
Mr. Rockefeller did not stop with an- 
nouncing the fact. Realizing that re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
would raise pressing problems of con- 
trol, he asked Mr. Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, lawyer and brother of Baptist 
Minister Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
and Mr. Albert Lyon Scott, industrial 
engineer, to make a study of control 
measures in other countries and to 
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draw up a plan for the United States. 
With Rockefeller money the lawyer 
and the engineer hired a staff of in- 
vestigators and sent them to Europe 
and all the Canadian provinces, 
where they made a thorough examina- 
tion of the liquor control systems and 
their functioning. Other agents ex- 
plored American experience both be- 
fore and during prohibition, examined 
the new control laws which some 
states have passed in anticipation of 
repeal, and interviewed hundreds of 
people in all walks of life to find out 
what measures of control public opin- 
ion will support when repeal becomes 
effective. When the reports of this 
corps of investigators had been gath- 
ered together, Mr. Fosdick and Mr. 
Scott studied them with care, and on 
the basis of that study they drew up 
a report which is now published in a 
book called Toward Liquor Control.* 

There are essentially three ways of 
dealing with the problem of liquor 
control. You can prohibit the manu- 
facture and use of liquor (prohibi- 
tion), you can license stores to sell it 
under special conditions (licensing), 
or you can create a state authority to 
take over its retail sale (public mo- 
nopoly). Mr. Fosdick and Mr. Scott 
examine all three methods; with 
every show of objective analysis they 
set down the arguments for and 
against them; and then, with what 
seems the overwhelming support of 
the facts, they conclude that in the 
United States in the third decade of 
the twentieth century only public 


*Toward Liquor Control, by Raymond 
B. Fosdick and Albert L. Scott (Harper 
& Brothers). 

























monopoly is likely to succeed in solv- 
ing the problem. 

National prohibition has been de- 
clared a failure by a large majority 
of the American people. Mr. Fosdick 
and Mr. Scott explain why it failed. 
No law can be successful unless it 
commands the approval of the com- 
munity. It is often argued that 
when the Eighteenth Amendment was 
passed, it did command majority ap- 
proval. But the mistake was in sup- 
posing that in a community as large 
as the United States a common rule 
of conduct over a powerful human 
appetite could be enforced. Vast 
areas of the country were never in 
favor of prohibition, and it was un- 
wise to assume that the public opin- 
ion of other areas could shame them 
into accepting it. 

If we are not to have prohibition, 
we must have control. Shall it be by 
licensing or by public monopoly? Be- 
fore 1920 wet states used the licens- 
ing method, but it had four important 
defects: it preserved the private prof- 
it motive, which led to evasion and 
corruption; it projected the question 
into politics and kept it there; it was 
incompatible with temperance educa- 
tion; and it intrenched a property in- 
terest bent on preventing further 
control. 


Public Monopoly Desirable 


There remains the system of pub- 
lic monopoly, the logical alternative 
to the licensing system in states which 
decide Against prohibition. It has 
been used in Quebec and other Ca- 
nadian provinces, in Norway, Swed- 
en, Finland, and parts of England. 
The public monopoly abolishes private 


‘profit in the retail liquor business, and 


with private profit the multiple evils 
of the licensing system. It is because 
public monopoly is the best control 
system public opinion is willing to 
support that Mr. Fosdick ‘and Mr. 
Scott recommend it. Total prohibi- 
tion might be better if it could be en- 
forced. But until it can be, the next 
best thing is public monopoly. 

So convincing is the case they 
make out for the monopoly system 
that it is hard to see how anyone can 
successfully refute it. The whole 
book is a short, clear, simple state- 
ment of the problem and its solution. 
It makes no extravagant claims for 








Cartoon by William Steig in Collier’s 
Tammany Hall's toughest ward-wallopers were 
prostrated with envy when they realized the 
political possibilities of the Indiana beer law. 















the program it espouses—it admits, 
~ for instance, that corruption is possi- 
ble even under a state liquor author- 
ity. But neither does it belabor the 
opposition, whether wet or dry, with 
far-fetched arguments. Legislators 
faced with the problem of devising 
control measures for their states 
might well begin with a eareful study 
of Toward Liquor Control. 


Pinchot Favors Plan 


Apparently some. have. Oregon 
and Maine are preparing to estab- 
lish state-owned liquor stores, and 
Goyernor Pinchot has submitted to 
the Pennsylvania legislature a plan 
which seems almost to have been 
copied out of the Rockefeller book. 
Other states have fallen back on the 
old licensing system: New York and 
California have already adopted it, 
and Illinois will consider it when the 
legislature meets in December. The 
practical difficulty which the Rocke- 
feller report does not face is of course 
the political one: vested interests are 
bringing pressure to bear on legisla- 
tures to get loose licensing systems 
passed because of the profits, legal 
and illegal, that such systems permit. 
Under such pressure, Indiana has es- 
tablished a beer licensing law which 
is a model of what not to do. Every- 
where the experience of the past 
leaves little ground for believing that 
the monopoly system will be adopted 
by many states. 

But in Washington there is hope. 
From the Department. of Agriculture 


come rumors that the Administration, 


is contemplating the establishment of 
a Federal monopoly to take the whole 
question out of state hands. If 
at the next session of Congress the 
Administration is able to outweigh 
the influence of the liquor lobby, the 
Rockefeller report may bear fruit in 
unexpected abundance. 
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Marcus in New York Times 


It's going to be tough for poor Uncle while 
he is learning. 


By KENNETH M. GOULD 
The Bear That Walks Like a Man 


SHE recognition of Russia, which has 
furnished debating resolutions for 
American high school students for 
sixteen years, has been settled in 

favor of the Affirmative, chiefly through 

the decision of one judge, President 

Roosevelt. If an audience vote had been 

taken, however, at the beginning and the 

end of the debate, say in 1920 and 1933, 

it is a fair bet that it would show a 

marked change of heart toward Russia on 

the part of the great American public. It 
has been known since last March that 
the Roosevelt Administration favored 
recognition and would sooner or later 
move for it. The President even ad- 
dressed his famous peace message last 

May, on the eve of Hitler’s Reichstag 

speech, separately to the heads of every 

government in the world, including 

Mikhail Kalinin, the mild-mannered, gray- 

headed, bespectacled farmer who happens 

to be president of the Central Executive 

Committee of the Union of Socialist So- 

viet Republics. 

Thus the actual recognition became only 
another step in the President’s program 
of recovery, and was timed and managed 
with all of Mr. Roosevelt’s genius for 
gauging public psychology. It was a 
triumph for common sense and a realistic 
view of world affairs. 

The Roosevelt policy reverses the recog- 
nition doctrine of the three preceding 
Republican administrations, which was, 
strange to say, first adopted by Wood- 
row Wilson, the Democratic War Presi- 
dent. Bainbridge Colby, Wilson’s last 
Secretary of State, laid down in 1920 the 
principle that- the U. S. could have no 
dealings with a power “whose conceptions 
of international relations are so entirely 
alien to its own.” Similar expressions 
came from later Secretaries, Hughes and 
Kellogg. The Wilson Administration had, 
in fact, denied recognition to various new 
regimes in Central America and Mexico 
on the ground that no government which 
achieved its power by revolutionary force 
could be dealt with. This doctrine was a 
complete contradiction, not only of the 
method by which the United States itself 
came into being, but of the historic poli- 


- cies of American Presidents of all parties 


from George Washington down. Thomas 
Jefferson, Washington’s Secretary of 
State, pledged America to “acknowledge 
any government which is formed by the 
will of a nation substantially declared,” 
and declared that “every nation has the 
right to govern itself internally under 
what forms it pleases.” 

By a strange irony, the fledgling repub- 
lic of the United States failed to win 
recognition from the mighty Russian Em- 
pire itself for 28 years after the close of 
the Revolution. The Continental Congress 
in 1780 sent Francis Dana to St. Peters- 
burg to seek recognition. But the Empress 
Catherine the Great held him at arms’ 
length. She had no intention of dealing 
with a pack of dangerous revolutionary 
radicals from across the seas. If George 
of England could lose his colonies, all 
crowned heads were in danger. So Dana 
failed. It was not until 1809 that the 
maneuvers of European intrigue in Na- 
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poleon’s time brought Alexander I to 
recognize America and receive as minister 
John Quincy Adams. 

As to stability, most observers have 
long since given up the idea that the 
Soviet authority is about to crack. Of all 
European governments, in fact, it has un- 
dergone least change in the past sixteen 
years, and has virtually had but two chief 
executives—Lenin, until his death in 1924, 
and Stalin, who though holding no formal 
office, is recognized as the ultimate 
authority of the state, through his con- 
trol of the Communist party machinery. 
Russia has undergone vast changes in 
economic policy in that time—from Lenin’s 
“NEP” to the first and second Five Year 
Plans and the collectivization of agricul- 
ture. But these have served on the whole 
to stabilize internal stresses and have won 
increasingly wide allegiance from _ the 
masses of the people, apart from the 
dyed-in-the-wool party members, who 
number less than two million. The present 
recognition of their government no more 
implies approval of their methods and 
policies by the U. S. than does the fact 
that we maintain diplomatic relations with 
Nazified Germany or autocratic Japan. 

Recognition appears at this stage to 
have two main aspects: that of trade re- 
lations, and that of world peace. We 
might not have recognized Russia for 
years, had not the depression ruined our 
foreign trade and made American busi- 
ness clutch for any stimulus to recovery. 
As a trade risk, Russia is probably as 
good as any in the world today—certainly 
better than the numerous Latin American 
and Balkan states which have defaulted 
on billions of dollars worth of bonds 
floated by U, S. private bankers. Russia 
has every reason for maintaining a high 
business reputation. Without it she can- 
not hope to gain the cash income which 
is so necessary to the completion of her 
enormous program of capital goods ex- 
pansion. Whether the U. S. can win the 
$300 or $400 millions of trade .a year 
which Germany is losing through her 
present anti-Communist policies or Eng- 
land through trade agreements with her 
dominions, is another question. But Russia 
likes American technical efficiency and 
American products. Without them the 
Soviets could never have built their pres- 
ent economic structure. 

In its wider aspects, the drawing to- 
gether of Russia and the U. S. means a 
new deal in the Far East. No single 
event could do more to give Japan pause 
in her policy of aggression on the Asiatic 
mainland. Friction between Japan and 
Russia has been intense recently over the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and _ border 
clashes in Manchuria. The Japanese mili- 
tary clique would doubtless prefer a “pre- 
ventive war” now, before Russia’s grow- 
ing industrial strength has made the 
Siberian arm impregnable. But Japan 
will think a long time before risking a 
conflict with America as well. We have 
not, and will not have, a military alliance 
with Russia or any other power. But it 
is entirely. possible that we might negoti- 
ate a “non-aggression pact” with Russia 
which would pledge the two countries 
mutually not to aid the enemies of the 
other if war broke out. 





HE breach of 16 years duration has 
[= filled. Just ten days after 

Maxim Litvinoff (lit-vee-noff) landed 
in New York, President Roosevelt an- 
ounced that official relations between Rus- 
sia and the United States had been re- 
sumed. From the Soviet government the 
U. S. receives a pledge that it will not 
carry on communist propaganda over 
here. The Communist Party in America 
will doubtless continue to agitate, but it 
will have no aid from Communist Russia. 
Russia also promises to allow Americans 
living within her borders the “free exer- 
cise of liberty of conscience and religious 
worship” and agrees 
to grant Americans 
brought to trial be- 
fore Soviet courts 
“the right to be rep- 
resented by counsel of 
their own choice.” In 
his letter granting 
freedom of worship, 
Mr. Litvinoff pointed 
out that Russian laws 
explicitly permit re- 
ligious ceremonies, but 
the “right to be represented by counsel of 
their own choice” is a distinct concession. 
When the British engineers were tried for 
espionage last spring, they were not per- 
mitted to have English lawyers, because 
Soviet law previously allowed only Rus- 
sian lawyers to appear before Soviet 
courts. 

The question of debt claims was left for 
later discussion. Although Russia waived 
all claims against the United States aris- 
ing out of the occupation of Siberia by 
American forces after 1917, nothing was 
said about the damages caused by Ameri- 
can soldiers in Murmansk on the Arctic 
Ocean. This makes it possible for Russia 
to advance these claims to balance off 
those of the U. S. government for prop- 
erty confiscated by the Soviets, and Wal- 
ter Duranty, veteran Russian correspon- 
dent of the New York Times, believes that 
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U.S. Recognizes Rusia: Appoints Ambassador 


is what will be done. Claims by American 
citizens, on the other hand, can probably 
not be cancelled in this way. 

President Roosevelt appointed William 
C. Bullitt, of Philadelphia, special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of State, the first 
U_ S. Ambassador to the U. S.S. R. Mr. 
Bullitt has been an advocate of recogniz- 
ing Russia ever since 1919, when he went 
on a secret mission to interview Lenin. 
He returned to the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference with pledges that Lenin would re- 
frain from communist propaganda outside 
Russia and would enter into diplomatic 
relations with other nations if the Allied 
armies were withdrawn from Russian soil. 
But the Allies then hoped that the Red 
Revolution would fail and refused to 
withdraw their troops. Mr. Bullitt soon 
resigned from the American peace delega- 
tion on the ground that the treaty would 
cause future wars. Later, in testifying 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, he reported Secretary of State Lan- 
sing’s dissatisfaction with the treaty. His 
testimony led to Mr. Lansing’s resigna- 
tion. 

Last January, Mr. Bullitt again came 
into the limelight when Senator Robinson 
of Indiana (Rep.) asserted that he was 
an unofficial representative of the govern- 
ment abroad. Mr. Bullitt denied the 
charge and continued on his way, inter- 
viewing Premier Paul-Boncour and Prime 
Minister MacDonald. In the light of sub- 


sequent developments it seems likely that- 


he was acting as an agent for President- 
elect Roosevelt. His appointment as Am- 
bassador was accepted in Russia with 
rejoicing. 

Two days after the announcement of 
recognition came word that the Soviets 
had appointed Alexander Antonovich 
Troyanovsky their first Ambassador to 
the United States. Troyanovsky, at the 
age of 20, joined the revolutionary move- 
ment against czarism and in 1909 he was 
exiled to Siberia. Escaping the following 
year, he went to Paris, where he lived the 


life of a political exile, like Lenin and 
Trotzky. In 1917 he returned to Russia 
to take an active part in the Bolshevik 
revolution. Since that time he has served 
the Soviet government in various capaci- 
ties, as president of the State Trading 
Corporation (1923-27), Ambassador to 
Japan (1927-33), and vice chairman of the 
State Planning Commission (1933). His 
appointment as Ambassador to the United 
States was immediately accepted by 
Washington. 

President Roosevelt’s step in re-estab- 
lishing diplomatic relations with the 
world’s only communist state has been 
widely commended. Secretary of Labor 
Perkins said that it will bring a “sub- 
stantial stimulus to industry” this winter. 
“A badly confused world situation will be 
improved by this natural and timely ac- 
tion,” Secretary Hull, bound for Monte- 
video, told newsmen. According to Sena- 
tor Borah of Idaho (Rep.), “The Ameri- 
can people are to be congratulated.” And 
to Senator Wagner of N. Y. (Dem.), “It 
will prove an effective contribution to 
peace.” The press and the pulpit were 
overwhelmingly in favor of the move. The 
American Legion, always opposed to rec- 
ognition, accepted defeat “with the spirit 
of the soldier.” But Senator Robinson 
of Indiana (Rep.) called the step “a terri- 
fic mistake,” and Senator Fess of Ohio 
(Rep.), “a diplomatic 
blunder.” 

Abroad the news 
was received various- 
ly. Russia was natu- 
rally overjoyed. “The 
laboring masses of the 
Soviet Union warmly 
greet this new victory 
for the cause of 
peace,” the Pravda 
announced. Italy hailed the resumption 
of diplomatic relations as an _ epoch- 
making event. To Paris the chief sig- 
nificance of the negotiations is their ef- 
fect on the Russo-Japanese situation, and 
in’ Berlin this view is echoed. Japanese 
papers tended to minimize the importance 
of the step, but there was a tacit under- 
standing that Japanese imperialism had 
received an unmistakable rebuff. 

American business men looked hungrily 
for Soviet orders. Yet much remains to 
be done before orders can be filled. If 
business men send goods to Russia, some 
provision must be made for accepting 
Russian goods in repayment, for interna- 
tional debts can be settled only in goods. 
The goods Russia has to export are wheat, 
lumber, oil, hides, manganese, and fish. 
But the United States has more of most 
of these commodities than she knows what 
to do with already, Therefore the ques- 
tion is not whether Russia will pay back 
what we lend her, but whether we will 
allow her to pay back. Unless we lower 
our tariffs, we may find that she is no 
better able to pay us than the Allies are 
to pay the war debts. 


| 


Lumber awaiting export on the dock at 
Leningrad. Can the U. S. absorb all this? 
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Currency Policy Meets Opposition 


HEN President Roosevelt had 

concluded his talks with Maxim 

Litvinoff, he set out from 
Washington to spend a Thanksgiving holi- 
day at Warm Springs, Ga. At Savannah 
he stopped to deliver a short speech as 
his contribution to the Georgia Bicenten- 
nial celebration. His theme was the spirit 
of the pioneer. In likening his own fight 
to that of the rebellious colonists in 1776, 
he said, “It has been remarked of late by 
certain modern Tories that those who are 
today in charge of your national govern- 
ment are guilty of great experimentation, 
and they are right . . . I count on the 
citizens of America to continue to march 
with me.” Thirty thousand listeners 
showed by their cheers that they would, 
and all over the South and the West their 
approbation of the President’s policy was 
echoed. But the “Tories” up North, read- 
ing the speech in their papers, were sour. 
The NRA was threatening their preroga- 
tive in business, and the currency policy 
was confiscating a part+of their wealth 
and transferring it to debtors. Promptly 
they raised a howl. 

On the same day that Mr. Roosevelt 
made his speech, the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce opened a concerted campaign 
against him. In a series of resolutions it 
demanded immediate return to the gold 
standard and the abandoning of all at- 
tempts to fix the value of the dollar in 
terms of commodities. With touching self- 
lessness, it pointed to “the laborer, farmer, 
public servant” as the likeliest victims 
of the experiment. In Boston the New 
England Council, publicity office of New 
England industrialists, expressed “the 
concern for sound money in New England 
and throughout the country.” The New 
York State Chamber of Commerce, which 
touched off. the barrage of anti-inflation 
sentiment several weeks ago (Schol., 
Nov. 18), released to the press letters 
received from rulers of industry like 
Lammot du Pont, Alfred P. Sloan Jr. of 
General Motors, and General J. G. Har- 
bord of R. C. A., commending its stand. 
James P. Warburg, New York banker, 
called for the immediate abandonment of 
the monetary program and the establish- 
ment of an international gold standard. 


reached the conclusion that there is no 
defense from a drift into unrestrained 
inflation except an aroused and organized 
public opinion. It is for the purpose of 
contributing as I may to such a move- 
ment that with feelings of profound dis- 
appointment I sever my connection with 
your administration.” : 

This blast, caught up by newspapers 
and blazoned in screaming headlines from 
coast to coast, caught the President un- 
awares. He did not alter his plans one 
icta, but it was known that Dr. Sprague 
could make his course a lot harder if he 
set about it in earnest. But on the per- 
sonnel of the Treasury the resignation had 
a centripetal influence; it tightened the 
coterie of reflationists now in control, 
which was reinforced the week before by 
the retirement on indefinite leave of Sec- 
retary Woodin and the elevation of 


HOW "TORIES" SEE IT 
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Brown, in the New York Herald Tribune 


The Absent-Minded Professor Again 


Henry Morgenthau Jr. to the post of 
Acting Secretary. 
Mr. Woodin retired on grounds of poor 


Louisiana Elections Probed 


AYBE you didn’t know that the 
man who really put Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in the White 


House was Huey Long, but you’d have 
learned it from his own lips if you’d at- 
tended a speech the Senator from Loui- 
siana made at Alexandria in hig home 
state. With bad eggs and stink bombs 
bursting around him Huey modestly in- 
formed an admiring audience that it was 
really the Kingfish and no other who fixed 
the Chicago nomination. Many may feel, 
and with some justice, that the boast had 
a hollow sound. But if his power over 
the national scene is more limited than 
Mr. Long would like Louisiana citizens to 
believe, his power over state politics is 
supreme. Last year he used that power 
to get John H. Overton elected junior U. 
S. Senator, and some of the means he em- 
ployed have recently become subject for 
a Senate investigation. 

The hearings, held in the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral of New Orleans, have some- 
thing of the atmosphere of the trial in 
Alice in Wonderland. The spectators, 
made up of pro- and anti-Long factions, 
boo and shout, stick out their tongues at 
witnesses, and occasionally hurl old 
Louisiana epithets like “liar.” Senator 
Logan of Kentucky, acting chairman, re- 
peatedly calls for order, but the only way 
he can get it is by telling a joke suf- 
ficiently absorbing to quiet the crowd. 
During the lulls in the tumult and the 
shouting, testimony is taken, and some of 
it is very interesting. 

Thus witnesses have testified that they 
were prevented from voting, and slugged 
when they protested, that Overton com- 
missioners announced votes before they 
had been cast, and that Huey Long used 
jobs to influence the vote. A policeman 


The advisory council of the Federal Re- 
serve Board issued an appeal for prompt 
return to gold. Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, 
financier long asso- 
ciated with Adminis- 
tration policies, at- 
tacked the currency 
program of the gov- 
ernment in the col- 
umns of the Saturday 
Evening Post. But the 
most resounding 
thwack of all was 
dealt by Dr. O. M. W. 
Sprague. ‘This Harvard professor, a 
leading authority on international ex- 
change who formerly served as economic 
adviser to the Bank of England, but since 
last May to the U. S. Treasury, resigned 
his government position and handed news- 
men copies of his letter to the President. 
The monetary policy, he wrote, “threat- 
‘ens a complete breakdown of the credit 
of the government... . I have now 


health. But it was widely known that he 
-was not in sympathy with the idea of a 
managed currency, and although personal 
loyalty to Mr. Roosevelt prevented him 
from raising his voice in protest against 
recent developments his presence in the 
Treasury must have created difficulties. 
With Mr. Woodin went his Undersecre- 
tary, Dean Acheson, a frank opponent of 
the President’s money ideas. 

Mr. Morgenthau, now virtual Secretary 
of the Treasury, was Farm Credit Ad- 
ministrator until the change was made. 
He is an old friend of the President’s, 
and it is said that he is‘responsible for 
introducing him to Prof. Warren of Cor- 
nell, author of the gold-buying plan. Mr. 
Morgenthau studied under Prof. Warren 
as an undergraduate. He is the publisher 
of the American Agriculturist and the 
owner of a dairy farm in up-state New 
York. His sympathies are with the 
farmer, and his point of view is close to 
that of Farm Administrator Peek. 


‘ Senator Overton explains how he did it; 
MORGENTHAU seated, Huey Long 

voted for Overton three times, according 
to testimony, and in one instance, “like 
Houdinis, the Overton commissioners pro- 
duced ballots out of nowhere.” 

But all this is not enough for John G. 
Holland, investigator for the committee, 
who in a dramatic moment turned on 
Chairman Connally and charged the com- 
mittee with “covering up for the rat from 
Louisiana.” 











Spain Moves Right 


the Cortes elections which Premier 

Barrios called for November 19 
(Schol., Oct. 28), Socialists and Republi- 
cans have taken a severe beating at the 
hands of Rightists and Conservatives. 
Figures from about 30 provinces indicate 
the election of 119 Rightists, 11 Conserva- 
tives, 65 Radical Republicans, and but 33 
Socialists. One Communist was elected, 
but although Communists polled more 
than seven times as many votes as in pre- 
vious elections, the victory was clearly to 
the extremists of another hue. In the new 
Cortes the right-wing groups will outnum- 
ber all the other parties. 

Historically the election has a double 
significance. It was the first ever held in 
a Latin country in which women exercised 
the franchise. The right to vote was 
granted Spanish women by the terms of 
the Constitution of November, 1931, but 
the election of November, 1938, was the 
first to be held since the Constitution 
went into effect. Nuns and actresses, 
aristocrats and fishwomen turned out side 
by side to vote, and most of them voted 
conservative. The Church used all its 
power over the women to defeat the par- 
ties of the republic, and it seems to have 
succeeded beyond its highest hopes. 

But of greater significance than the in- 
fluence of the Church and the feminine 
vote is the doubt the election casts on 
the future of moderate socialism. Al- 
though they constituted a minority on the 
committee which drew up the Spanish 
Constitution, Socialists exerted a power- 
ful influence over its formation. The re- 
sult was by no means a Socialist state, 
but rather a highly democratic one ca- 
pable of registering the people’s desire to 
establish socialism when it came. In col- 
laboration with the more radical elements 
of other parties, Socialists then began to 
pass laws providing for the confiscation 
of large landed estates and their division 
among the peasantry, the secularization of 
education and the establishment of a 
nation-wide system of free public schools. 
Before these laws could be put into effect 
the vested interests they threatened, the 
Church, the landlords, and the bourgeoisie, 
began stirring up opposition to them. 
Wealthy men like Juan March used news- 
papers to mold public opinion to their 
own personal ends. Their political hench- 
men, receiving orders from higher up, 
withdrew their support from the Social- 
ists, and the execution of the new laws 
came to an abrupt halt. Finally the gov- 
ernment itself fell, to be replaced by one 
and then another more to the liking of 
the reactionaries. 

But while this was going on, the Social- 
ists found that their constituents, dis- 
gusted at the slowness of the progress 
they were making, were turning to other 
parties. The situation was similar to the 
plight of the Labor Party in Great Britain 
in 1924 and again in 1931. In both coun- 
tries Socialists accepted office before they 
were strong enough to pass socialist mea- 
sures and carry them through. And in 
both countries they ended up in inglorious 
fiasco. 


Si has moved to the right. In 


A Spanish woman registering her first vote 
in the recent Cortes elections 
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Rumanian Cabinet Falls 


NOTHER chapter in the confusing 
history of Rumanian politics has 
just come to an abrupt close. The 

cabinet of Premier Vaida-Voevod, de- 
serted by its own party, the National Peas- 
ant, and widely criticized, has fallen, to be 
succeeded by a government of the Liberals 
under the Premiership of Ion G. Duca. 

The Liberal Party is the conservative 
party of Rumania, representing most of 
the wealth of the country. Premier Duca 
expects to govern with a strong hand. 
His cabinet has already suppressed 12 
newspapers of the National Peasant 
Party and one of the Fascist, placed a 
curb on criticism, and moved to dissolve 
the present parliament, Mr. Duca ex- 
plained on taking office. 

The change of government makes the 
National Peasant 
Party the chief oppo- 
sition, bringing its 
leader, Dr. Juliu Ma- 
niu, back into polities 
after a year’s retire- 
ment. Dr. Maniu be- 
came Prime Minister 
in 1928, and held the 
office until 1930, when 
King Carol returned 
to the throne. There- 
after Maniu, though 
retaining for a time 
the leadership of his party: and even 
accepting the ministry for short periods, 
grew more and more hostile to the King, 
until finally he withdrew from politics 
altogether last January. But his party 
continued to co-operate with King Carol 
under the leadership of Alexander Vaida- 
Voevod. Now that it has been defeated, 
Mr. Maniu will try to revive it under his 
own leadership. In Rumania there is a 
peculiar election law which makes it diffi- 
cult for the opposition to capture the gov- 
ernmc:t until it suits the King to dismiss 
the party in power. But the Liberals are 
not more acceptable to King Carol than 
the National Peasants would be under Dr. 
Maniu. The situation is clearly a check- 





MANIU 


mate to Carol’s power over Rumanian af- 
fairs—unless he can make himself dictator. 



























Pan-America Confers 


Y the time this issue of Scholastic 
reaches its readers, the Seventh 
Pan-American Conference will have 

completed its first week of deliberations, 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull sailed 
from New York on the Munson liner 
American Legion on Armistice Day, and 
two weeks later he reached Rio de Janeiro, 
From there he will go on to Montevideo, 
the capital of Uruguay, where the Con- 
ference meets. 

Like its predecessors, the Seventh Pan- 
American Conference is designed to pro- 
mote friendly relations between the 
United States and the countries of South 
and Central. America. Earlier confer- 
ences abounded in expressions of mutual 
esteem and pious hopes for increased 
rapprochement, but after the formalities 
were over and the potted palms and bunt- 
ing had been put away very little tangible 
achievement remained, and in many cases 
Latin-American countries actually felt in- 
creased resentment at the colossus of the 
north for the “imperialist” policies it had 
displayed. But this time Secretary Hull 
expects better things. “A more substan- 
tial step forward in Pan-American unity 
can and, I believe, will be taken at Monte- 
video than all others in two decades,” he 
announced as he boarded the ship. While 
serious impediments do exist, the need 
and the opportunity are far greater than 
ever before.” 

One of those impediments was imposed 
by President Roosevelt on the eve of the 
Secretary’s departure. In instructions to 
the American delegation he forbade the 
discussion of tariffs, currency stabiliza- 
tion, and embargoes. In their place he 
suggested such topics as the proposed 
automobile highway from Texas to Chile, 
the political and civil rights of women, 
and “intellectual cooperation.” 

But the ban on economic subjects leaves 
one important question open, the question 
of peace in the western hemisphere. The 
war between Bolivia and Paraguay is still 
going on. Informed opinion holds that the 
establishment of peace in South America 
would be a major triumph for the Pan- 
American Conference. 
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OW would you like to be an 
automobile engineer and 
build a big motor truck? Put it to- 
gether—piece by piece—with your 
own hands. How would you like to 
construct a giant steam shovel, with 
areal electric motor —and make 
it work just like the ones you see 
on the highways? How would you 
like to build a drawbridge that 
actually opens and closes—a tower- 
ing ship crane such as used in Uncle 
Sam’s Navy Yards—a mighty hoist- 
ing engine—an aeroplane—and 
dozens of other thrilling engineer- 
ing marvels? 
Does that sound like fun? I'll tell 
you, boys, being an engineer is the 
Most exciting thing in the world. 
And that’s just what you are when 
you have one of my New Erectors. 


BIGGER AND BETTER THAN 
EVER This year I completely re-de- 


signed and modernized Erector. It’s twice 
a much fun as ever before. You can 
make more realistic models. You can 
Make them easier and quicker.| 








TUNE IN “Engineering Thrills” 
True stories about real engineers and 
their hair-raising adventures in digging 
the Panama Canal, building bridges an 
Skyscrapers. 


WJZ. Network—Sundays, 6:45 
PM—ES,T Seelocal histi : 
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THE NEW ERECTOR 
Sensational No. 7 Set 


Contains the powerful Gilbert 110-volt 
motor, all-purpose gear box, girders, gears 
and other real engineering parts for build- 
ing magnetic crane, Pats engine, automatic 
elevator and over 160 action models. 


Erector Sets start at $1.00. Be sure to see 
the Famous No. 4—the “Super-6” Erector 
— and the Sensational No. 7. 


My Great Erector Prize Contest — 


Free Automobile—Grand Total of 


1,021 PRIZES! 


Now [I have another thrilling Erector event 
to tell you about. The most stupendous 
metal-model prize contest ever held. First 
= is a free trip to the Panama Canal, or 

oulder Dam or the Empire State Building 
or any other engineering project in the 
United States you would like to see. Second 
prize: a brand-new Chevrolet automobile. 
And over 1,000 other prizes. 


@ I am positive every red-blooded boy 
will want to be an Erector Engineer this 
year. So right now, do these two things. 
First, mail the coupon below, and I'll see 
that you get my big illustrated “Look-Em- 
Over” Book and an entry blank for the 
prize contest. Then go to the nearest toy 
store and pick out the Erector you want. 
Take your Dad along. He’ll want to share 
in the fun... And good luck in my big 
prize contest. 
Your friend, 


FREE CLIP THE cen 


Mr. A, C. Gilbert, The A. C. Gilbert Company, 384 Erector Square, New Haven, Conn. 


Send me the big colored Erector ‘‘Look-Em-Over’’ Book and entry blank for the Erector prize 


contest—both free. 


Name. 





City. 
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Bubbles from the News 
Cauldron 


Argonia, Kansas, has unveiled a bronze 
tablet to the first woman mayor in the 
United States, Mrs. Susanna Saller. Mrs. 
Saller, a dry, became Mayor of Argonia 
in 1887 when two wet politicians, irked at 
secret caucuses, put her name on the bal- 
lot to demonstrate the absurdity of closed 
nominations. Wet constituents elected 
her; and learned to their amazement later 
that they had been duped. 


After hiding for nearly 500 years be- 
hind a coat of whitewash, the Christian 
mosaics in the narthex of the great Turk- 
ish mosque of Hagia Sophia have at last 
been uncovered. When the Turks captured 
Constantinople, they turned the ancient 
church into a mosque and covered over 
all the representations of animals and hu- 
mans, forbidden by the Moslem religion. 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha has succeeded in 
overcoming’ Moslem opposition, and the 
work of restoration is being carried on 
with his approval. 


In the three years, 1930-32, 2,041 women 
died in childbirth in New York City. Of 
these deaths 65 per cent could have been 
avoided by proper care, says the New 
York Academy of Medicine. 


Speaking at Champaign, Illinois, Sena- 
tor Norris of Nebraska urged that in- 
heritance and income taxes be used to re- 
distribute wealth. “The right to acquire 
property, and make unlimited profits, is 
not a sacred right,” he said. And “There 
is no inherent right in any man to make 
any disposition of his property after he 
is dead.” Reports from Washington have 
it that the Administration is acting on 
Mr. Norris’s advice. One high govern- 
ment official says that a 90 per cent in- 
heritance tax is in the offing, as well as 
an increase of four times the present rate 
on large incomes. A more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth is the goal. 


A runic stone discovered at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, seems to confirm the theory 
that the Vikings explored America long 
before Columbus was born, In 1889 a 
runic stone was found at Kensington, 
Minn. The new find may confirm the old. 


+ 
Of the nine candidates in New York’s 


recent race for mayor, only one was the 
son of native-born parents. That was 


Robert Minor, candidate of the Com- 
munist Party. 

4 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


Tugwell has set up in the halls of the De- 
partment of Agriculture building an 
exhibition of patent medicines which are 
either useless or harmful. Among the 
products on display are Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s, Marmola, and Mary E. Goldman’s 
Gray Hair Color Restorer. 


France has concluded with Syria a 
treaty which will end the French mandate 
and open the way for Syria’s entry into 
the League of Nations. 

« 


The Sterling Memorial Library at Yale 
has opened an exhibition commemorating 
the 400th anniversary of the birth of 
Quen Elizabeth. 


Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


MILITARY TRAINING 

By refusing to review the case of a 
student vs. the University of Maryland 
(Schol., Nov. 18, p. 21), the U. S. Supreme 
Court has in effect decided that state 
schools and colleges may compel students 
to take military training. 


LONDON ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
India’ has_ ratified the. international 
agreement for regulating’ the production 
and use of silver which Senator Key Pitt- 
man of Nevada sponsored at the World 
Economie Conference (Schol., Sept. 23). 


FRANCE 

The Cabinet of Premier Sarraut has 
been defeated on exactly the same issue 
as that which brought down the Daladier 
government: economies at the expense of 
government employees (Schol., Nov. 11). 


INSULL 

Rumor. hath it that the person who 
“fixed” the Greek judges for Samuel In- 
sull (Schol., Nov. 18) was none other than 
Sir Basil Zaharoff, munitions millionaire. 
Sir Basil, a Greek by birth, is director of 
Vickers-Armstrong, British munitions 
firm, which in turn has intimate financial 
connections with the American corpora- 
tions Insull used to head. 


CUBA 

President Roosevelt has recalled Am- 
bassador Sumner Welles, who will be re- 
placed by Jefferson Caffery, Assistant 
Secretary of State. Mr. Welles left Ha- 
vana to visit the President after the 
Chicago Tribune correspondent reported 
that President Grau San Martin had writ- 
ten to Washington asking for his recall. 
Mr. Welles is said to have opposed recog- 
nition of the Grau government. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 

At the suggestion of Arthur Henderson, 
the bureau of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence has again postponed the meeting of 
the general commission “until a date dur- 
ing or immediately after” the January 
League Council. Meanwhile, Great Britain 
hopes, France and Germany may get to- 
gether and talk things over. 


STRIKES 

The soft coal miners have gone back to 
work under the wage, hour and working 
condition provisions of the NRA code for 
the bituminous coal industry, whether the 
mines they work in belong to steel or to 
coal companies. The Ford and silk strikes 
are still on. The farm strike has suc- 
cumbed to the blandishments of General 
Johnson and Secretary Wallace and a 
rain of crop-loan checks from the AAA. 


Deaths of the Week 


Milton Aborn, 69, theatrical producer 
and impresario who brought much light 
opera to New York’s Broadway ... . 
Richard R. Bowker, 85, publisher, the 
original “Mugwump” ... William K. Van- 
derbilt, Jr., 26, great-great-grandson of 
“Commodore” Cornelius Vanderbilt, in an 
automobile accident . . . Henry C. Hans- 
brough, 85, former U. S. Senator from 
North Dakota . . . Henry Pennypacker, 
66, chairman of the committee on admis- 
sions of Harvard University and formerly 
headmaster of Boston Latin School .. . 
Augustine Birrell, 83, witty English es- 
sayist, author of “Obiter Dicta’ ... Ed- 
ward Nash Hurley, 69, once head of the 
U. S. Shipping Board, president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, chairman 
of the F. T. C. 





a SHOOTIN 


SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


More of Indiana’s liquor control bill, of 
Gov. McNutt, and of Steig’s embellish- 
ments, featured in this issue, is to be 
found in Collier's, November 18, 1933, 
under the signature of Walter Davenport. 


This copy should. reach you in time for 
you to tune in Friday, December 8, at 
2:30, on your Columbia station for Pro- 
gressive Education Association’s broad- 
cast with the American School of the 
Air. ... You will hear Isador Lubin, who 
tops this country’s labor statisticians, dis- 
cussing the N.R.A. effect on labor... . 
December 15, at the same time, you may 
hear David Friday straighten you out on 
inflation, debts, and money problems. .. . 
Bring your radio to class with you. 


Among American economists, the name 
of Thorstein Veblen looms larger every 
day. . . . Who was he? What did he 
say? What difference is it to you? ... 
Read Ernest Sutherland Bates in Serib- 
ners, December. . . . Two more pieces of 
interest to social studies groups are “The 
Consumer Tomorrow,” by Stuart Chase 
and “N.R.A. in Search of a Labor Move- 
ment,” by Benjamin Stolberg, over the 
same station. 


Truman Street School in New Haven 
and School 25 in Moscow recognized each 
other long before their governments did. 
. . « They have exchanged scrapbooks and 
letters like old friends. . . . Last month, 
School 25, where Stalin’s 12-year-old son 
is a student, challenged Truman Street to 
an essay contest on the significance of 
Russian recognition, but Truman Street 
had to decline because their principal felt 
the students weren’t sufficiently versed in 
international affairs. ... If any of you 
wish to take up the challenge, write to 
School 25. 


You shouldn’t have any trouble at all 
finding Liquor Control material, but one 
more place for you to look is in the De- 
cember Forum. ... The author is William 
Phillips, Under Secretary of State, and 
the subject is the Canadian System. ... 
He says, in the first place, there is no 
Canadian System. .. . It’s all in the hands 
of individual provinces. . . . But he tells 
what the individual provinces do. . . . You 
can take your choice. . . . See if you can 
extract any general principles from these 
various systems. 


Chester T. Crowell, who is one of the 
better newspaper men, has a piece in 
The New Republic, November 22, 1933, 
called “What’s in the Paper.” . . . Simply 
by quoting from the headlines of papers 
from all over the country he makes it 
obvious that anyone who reads nothing 
but newspapers is close to the edge of 
insanity. . . . It goes like this: “Wife @ 
unemployed turns on gas, kills self and 
baby. Bandits loot bank. Man, 59, shoots 
wife, daughter-in-law, landlord, and self. 
Auto accident kills two, hurts five. 
Bankruptcies increase. Editorial says 
Cuban situation grows worse and Uncle 
Sam may have to restore order.” 
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Who's Who in the News 
MILLION DOLLAR BABES 


Hutton were 21. For that, and for having 
been born into the right family, Barbara 
came into full control of $15,000,000. A 
week later, Doris earned full right to so 


much wealth that no one is sure whether 
it amounts to thirty or eighty-five millions. 
Barbara, Woolworth’s granddaughter, 
is a society editor’s wish fulfillment. She 
is beautiful, photographs well, appears to 
advantage in 

i benefit _theatri- 

cals, and_ talks 
freely to report- 
ers. She is not 
averse to pub- 
licity. Nor does 


she seek it. 





taller than Barbara. 


CHIEF EXEC 


Indiana is having a New Deal all its 
own and the king of the deck is Governor 
Paul McNutt. One of the aces was his 
consolidation of Indiana’s 168 bureaus, 
boards, and commissions (including one 
of Glass Eye Examiners) into eight de- 
partments. Another ace was the develop- 
ment of a home grown brain trust. Ace 
Three was a considerable liberal reform 


legislation. And 
the fourth ace, 
which looked as 
if it came from 
the bottom .of the 
deck, was . the 
liquor control 
measure written 
by the inspired 
Mr. Jacob Weiss. 
By putting dis- 
tribution of 
liquors in the a 
hands of ten pri- GOVERNOR McNUTT 
vate corporations 





directly under the control of the Gover- 
nor, it created for McNutt one of the 
staunchest political machines in history. 
The air was soon filled with tales of 
abuses by tHe liquor corporations, but 
when Governor McNutt offered to act 
upon all cases of corruption brought to 


his attention, no charges were pressed. 


The handsome, energetic Governor 
learned his politics in Indiana Univer- 
Sity’s law school. (Wilson used to say the 
politics in a college faculty made the boys 
at the Capitol seem like amateurs.) He 
was dean when he caught the nomination 
for Governor as a compromise candidate. 
By the same knack of availability, he rose 
to head the American Legion. He fought 
the war in a training camp, and loved it. 
His opponents called him “a lawyer who 
never tried a case and a soldier who 
never fired a shot.” But they can’t say 


that about his record as Governor. 


Social Studies Section 


Last month, Doris Duke and Barbara 


This 


Doris, whose 
money came 
from profits on 
chewing tobacco 
and cigarettes, is 

DORIS DUKE far more retir- 

ing than Prin- 

cess Mdivani, née Hutton. She wears no 
rouge. Her lips and nails are natural. 
Her complexion clear and soft; eyes blue; 
hair blonde. Thin, she eats anything from 
ravioli to creamed chicken. She is the 
only one of her set who does not wear a 
dog to lunch. Modest and somewhat shy, 
she has few intimates, has never dated 
one man twice. Always chaperoned, when 
she goes for walks, limousines full of de- 
tectives follow her. She never smokes or 
takes more than two cocktails. She is 
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REMINGTON SPECIAL 75 ——- REMINGTON #5. Thov- 

lowest-priced, thoroughly 519 _- “sands purchased this ma- $4500 
"practical typewriter. Standard four- chine for $60... now you can have 
__ rew keyboard. One-size Gothic type. it for just $45, a $15 saving. 

























REMINGTON NOISELESS. ¢@ ASQ 

_. Deluxe portable. Adds 4 : 
noiseless performance to speedy, ef- eae 
- fortless typing. Smart carrying case. a 
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Wuat a splendid gift for an imaginat- Typewriter for as little as $19.75 or as 
ive growing child...a Remington Port- much.as $64.50. Look at the models 
able Typewriter. How much it willhelp above. See them at your Remington 
him through grade and high school, Typewriter Dealer’s, and ask him about 
through college, all through life. You the easyterms, which make it possible for 
can buy a genuine Remington Portable any, one to own a genuine Remington. 
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"Art Section — 


Drawing with Pen, Brush and Ink 
By ARTHUR LEIGHTON GUPTILL 


are ever popular. They are crisp and 

direct, tell the story pleasingly and 

convincingly, and they are the least 
expensive of all drawings to reproduce 
on the printed page. It’s great fun to 
make them, too, and as numerous tech- 
niques and methods are possible, one can 
develop a style all his own. 


EQUIPMENT 


Secure a bottle of black waterproof 
drawing ink, several pens of assorted 
sizes, a holder for each, and a brush or 
two (see next page). Also some stiff 
paper or Bristol board (fairly smooth), 
a pencil, and an eraser or knife in case 
corrections prove necessary. A _ blotter 
is likewise convenient, as is a wiper. 


[:: drawings, with pen or with brush, 


Taw materiale are neehed 


PEN DRAWING PRELIMINARIES 


Thumbtack a sheet of paper to a draw- 
ing board (or use a block of paper), 
select a simple subject, seat yourself 
comfortably and you are ready to begin. 
First play with your different pens for 
a few minutes, trying a variety of 
strokes with each until you get its “feel.” 
Draw quickly, then slowly. Experiment. 
Hold the pen naturally. 


OUTLINE DRAWING 


Now block out your subject lightly in 
pencil and start to ink. For first sub- 
jects I suggest outline, which, though a 

highly conventional form of representa- 
tion (as nature shows us no outline), is 
a simple and expressive one. Below are 
several types, each suited to a variety of 
subjects. Experiment with each, applying 
it to a subject of your own choosing. 
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Arthur Leighton Guptill is an outstanding 
teacher of art in this country. Whether his 
students are working under his personal guid- 
ance in the classroom—he has taught for 
twenty years at Pratt Institute and other art 
schools—or are receiving instruction from his 
books, they profit greatly from this teacher's 
insight into the beginner's problems and his 
ability to give the right help at the right 
time. His "Sketching and Rendering in 
Pencil” is used as a text-book in art schools, 
colleges and high schools. “Drawing in Pen 
and Ink" is an encyclopedia of ink technique 
and an instruction book for students of pen 
drawing. In a book just published, “Freehand 
Drawing Self-Taught,"" Mr. Guptill demon- 
strates the fundamentals of drawing and 
technique for beginners. 























OUTLINE AND SOLID BLACK 
Pen drawings often combine outiine with 
solid black tone as in the figure sketch be- 


low. Such drawings have sparkle and are 
easy to read. The line ought to be nearly 
uniform in thickness. A broad stub pen or 
a brush will prove convenient for filling 
in the black areas. These may be either 
large or small but they must be pleas- 
ingly arranged, that is, fairly evenly 
distributed about the sketch. 


OUTLINE AND SUGGESTED TONE 


Frequently we see outline reinforced 
with a mere suggestion of light and shade. 
This may be highly conventional as in the 
example below, or made more naturalistic. 
The larger paper areas remain white. 


TONE: MASS SHADING 


Even more common than the types of 
pen drawing so far shown are those mak- 
ing use of rather large areas of gray, 
either alone or supplementary to outline 
and solid black. This gray may repre- 
sent the “local” or inherent tones or 
“values” of the subject, or its light, shade 
and shadow, or usually the two combined. 
With rare exceptions, gray in pen draw; 


ing is merely an illusion created by plac= 


ing absolutely black ink lines or dots ia 
juxtaposition. 
rection and character control the effect” 
As a preliminary to your own shaded 
work try all sorts of line combinations 
with the various pens. Only a few can be 
shown here, Study pen illustrations in 
the magazines and note how different 
artists build up their tones. 
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Art Section 


FIRST SHADED DRAWINGS 


You are now ready to attempt your 
first shaded drawings. Small, common- 
place objects are among the best to do. 
Honestly try to interpret each in a natu- 
ral way. Obviously the pen is ill-suited 
to a portrayal of every exact degree of 
light and dark which nature shows us. 
We must simplify. Let the white paper 
answer for many light tones. As you 
build your vales, modeling each object 
into a semblance of solid relief, try to 
express not only its form but its texture 
as well. Allow your strokes to follow 
surface directions. Quickly drawn strokes 
are best for smooth surfaces; slowly 
drawn, or irregular, for rough. 


VARY YOUR SUBJECTS 
With a reasonable mastery over small 
subjects, try larger ones. Portions of 
rooms are good, and things out-of-doors. 
Don’t include much in any one sketch. 








DECORATIVE DRAWINGS 


Vary your technique, too. Most sub- 
jects, whether large or small, permit 
what are commonly called “decorative” 
treatments. In this class of work one 
pays less attention to representing natu- 
ral values than to developing good de- 
sign or pattern. The sketch below might 
be classed as decorative. 


STUB PENS: LETTERING PENS 


In such highly conventional work (and 
in some naturalistic drawing) special 
pens of many sorts can prove invaluable. 
Here are a few strokes made with double- 
pointed and stub pens. Obviously there 
are many uses to which such pens can 
be put, either alone or in combination 
with the more common points. The little 
window sketch (above) shows an applica- 
tion of three stub pens. How, excepting 
with the stub, could the window panes 
have been filled in so speedily? Experi- 
mentation will reveal many like uses. 
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BRUSH DRAWING 


Even more valuable than these special 
pens is the brush. Not only is it ideal 
for filling in large areas of black tone, 
but a well-pointed brush can be used 
much like a pen. Observe the delicate 
strokes in the barn above. Flat brushes 
produce results much like those of stub 
pens. Here are a few typical brush 
strokes. Gray is suggested as in pen 
work. 
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DRY-BRUSH WORK 


This little tree sketch (lower right) 
was done on rough paper which resulted 
in the broken, rather crayon-like tone. 
Such work is often called “dry-brush,” 
though the brush is used only moderately 
dry. Merely dip it and rub it on a scrap 
of paper until it produces the desired 
effect. Then proceed with your final. 


SPLIT-HAIR BRUSH 


The little drawing of the bridge was 
done by another unique method, for an 
old brush with hairs that tend to separate 
was the instrument selected for the ap- 
plication of the ink. The paper was 


THE SPLIT-HAIR BRUSH -- 
The hairs shouted 














smooth. This brush proved highly efficient 
for representing the rough grass, ma- 
sonry, etc. 


DILUTED INKS: COLORED INKS 


Ink drawing, whether in pen or brush, 
need by no means be limited to the black 
waterproof drawing ink so far discussed, 
for there are other inks available, each 
type with valuable characteristics. There 
is very useful black ink, for example, 
known as “general” This is amenable to 
dilution with water to any degree, per- 
mitting a range of values all the way from 
white to black. Brush drawings in such 
ink are called “wash” drawings. They 
are like water colors excepting for their 
neutral hue. Then there are colored inks 
which are likewise capable of dilution. 
They may be mixed to form innumerable 
hues. Application is by pen or brush, 
endless effects are possible. You should 
gradually experiment with all these 
things. There is no right way to obtain 
the best results. Persevere and you can- 
not fail to make real progress. 


INCIDENTALLY 


Don’t waste much time copying pictures 
of actors and actresses. If you want to 
draw people, get your friends and family 
to pose for you. But the beginner will 
do well to use common objects for his 
models. Winslow Homer, celebrated 
American painter once told his pupils 
that they could learn everything about 
painting by using nothing but a derby 
hat and a shoe for models. 
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con CHRISTMA Schoose 
From these Gguptill Dooks 


HOW TO DRAW 


SKETCHING AND RENDERING IN 
PENCIL 


A thorough treatise on Pencil Drawing, containing an 
exhaustive text and numerous illustrations by such promi- 
nent artists as Jules Guerin, Charles Livingston Bull, 
Ernest Watson, Troy Kinney and many others. 


200 pages, 9 x 12. Price $5.00 postpaid 
DRAWING WITH 
PEN AND INK 


With an introduction by FRANKLIN BOOTH. The most 
complete, practical and profusely illustrated text on the 
subject ever published. Over 800 drawings by such men 
as Gibson, Flagg, Rockwell Kent, Pogany, Ernest Piexotto, 
Beardsley and a hundred others. Also a word on the Brush. 
Send for circular. 


444 pages, 9 x 12. Price $8.50 postpaid 


THE PENCIL POINTS PRESS, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York, N.Y. 


Also! Just off the Press! 





FREEHAND 
DRAWING 
SELF-TAUGHT 


A new volume for student and omer. leading step by 
step from rst 
ations. Emphasis is placed on the techniques of 
media as pencil, pen, brush, charcoal, crayon and wash. 
are numerous’ drawings by over ty prominent 
sts, ene ae subjects and media, each with com- 


ment by the 
156 pages, 9 x 12. Price $3.50 postpaid 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd St. New York, N. Y. 








Weber Artists’ Colors . . 


Fine Weber Brushes... 


guide the hand of professional artists 
and high-school art students. Both need 
the same high quality of materials... 
and insist on Weber Artists’ Colors. 
Write for catalog, color cards and 
address of nearest Weber distributor. 


F. WEBER CO., INC. 


Since 1854 
PHILADELPHIA 





St. Louis Baltimore 











RO 


The Order of the Round Table is open to 
all undergraduate high school students 
errant in the field of creative writing. Stu- 
dents who qualify as Squires of the Round 
Table are notified by mail. Publication of 
their “work in this department  imitiates 
students as Knights or Ladies of the Order. 

All manuscripts sent to the Round Table 
should have the name of the writer, age, 
grade, school, city, state, and teacher's 
néme at the end of the last page. 


Head Cold 
I'm in bed 
With a cold in the head, 
And the world is all forlorn. 
I talk through my nose, 
And soak my toes, 
And squelch kind friends with scorn. 
My eyes are runny, 
My knees feel funny 
As the knees of a thing just born. 
Oh, I’m in bed, 
With a cold in the head, 
And all the world’s forlorn. 


—Lois Young, 16, Girls’ H. 8., Anderson, 
8S. C. Rosamond B. Barton, Teacher. 


Morning Dew 


Seftly, oh so softly 
Tread the dews of the grasses; 
They are the tears He shed in the night, 
Calming and cooling the restless world. 
—Emiko Tomita, 18, Manual Arts H.S., 
Los Angeles, Cal. Mrs. M. C. Trum- 
mer, Teacher. 


Christmas Crowd 


It is a busy street a few days before 
Christmas. A belligerent woman with her 
husband in tow rounds the corner. The 
husband thinks he was brought along to 
choose a necktie. His wife knows that he 
is there to carry her packages. Jostling 
the timid man is a fat gentleman with a 
rather bitter look. Behind him is a small, 
elderly lady with a bewildered air; she 
has bought something she has no use for, 
and is wondering why she did it. 

Along the street bumps a huge ever- 
green tree, propelled by a jovial red- 
faced man. Hardly able to see, he goes 
his way, gayly bumping everyone in his 
path. Two merry girls hurry down the 
street with a happy look, as though en- 
joying a mutual secret. "Behind them a 
man drags his tired feet slowly, huddling 
a thin coat closer about him. Crossing 
the street is a tall woman, her arms full 
of bundles, one of which is a large, sqiare 
package which she carries by its string. 
The string breaks as she reaches the curb 
and her one free hand can not grasp the 


package. A gentleman comes to her res- 
cue, and the crowd moves on. 
—Madeline Clark, 15, Point Loma H. 8., 
San Diego, Cal. A. Bess. Clark, 
Teacher. 


Autumn Days 


O God, I ask not for a name, 

Or wealth and what it gives. 

Give me only eyes to see and ears to hear 

These glorious autumn days that bring 

The purple-mantled distance to the hills, 

And blue-white patterns in the sky 

Where clouds against the blue 

Scarce ‘move lest they should spoil 

The patterns they have wrought. 

Give me the patience of the bees 

That hustle in the sun 

To gather sweet flower-wines; 

Give me their gentle hum. 

Give me the deeper, richer gladness 

Of flowers in the shade, 

With colors spelling one last madness— 

Reds and yellows in their green brocade. 

Give me the breathless adventure 

Of vines whose wandering fingers 

Reach ever for a greater height, 

Whose bounds of search are never. 

Give me the individuality 

Of leaf »atterns in sun-shadows. 

Where little insects come to rest, 

Where autumn’s gossips gather. 

And when it’s done, 

I want the glad abandon 

Of leaves caught in the winds— 

One last glad cry, 

One last gay dance to death 

Will end my swirling autumn 

With no repentance. 

—Mary Ferne Kessler, 17, Uvalde 

(Texas) H. S., Miss Bertha Dalton, 
Teacher. 


Question 

What does life hold for man? 

The child is indifferent to it, he lives 
in a world of his own, a world of dreams 
and illusions. 

The youth is ardent; to him it is ad- 
venture and daring. 

‘ The poor man sees only grief awaiting 

im. 

The coward shrinks from it, life holds 
only fear for him. 

The rich man lives only for his wealth; 
when this is gone life holds nothing for 
him. 

The brave man faces it intrepidly; for 
him life holds both sorrow and joy. He 
will make the best of both. 

The cynic finds in it only disillusion- 
ment and distrust. Life holds naught for 
him. 

The idealist finds happiness even though 
life shatters his ideals; he will always find 
consolation in new dreams and ideals. 

—Muriel Ruekberg, Age.15, Hyde Park 

High School, Chicago, Minois. Robert 
Darling, Teacher. 
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“Off 


With His Head”’ 


by JACK LIPPERT 


Scholastic Sports Editor 


== HE football season, which closes on 

or before Thanksgiving Day at most 

institutions of learning, will linger on 

for another fortnight in scattered 
districts throughout the country, and then 
re-open again on New Year’s Day in the 
annual Rose Bowl festival game in Pasa- 
dena. It has never been made clear 
whether this game officially closes the 
1983 season or opens the 1934 season. Of 
course, in Southern California I under- 
stand they do not observe seasons as 
such. From the advertisements, we in the 
less fortunate parts of the native land 
learn that there is just one continuous 
rose-throwing, orange-picking, sun-shining 
season. A geography book at hand, pub- 
lished by some heretics in New York, 
mentions a wet season which interrupts 
football sometime after the New Year 
has been kicked-off. This particular geog- 
raphy book may be prejudiced, as some 
history books are. 

Northerners, Easterners and Midland- 
ers are especially envious of California’s 
capacity for football, but since it has 
always been the happy lot of one of the 
teams eaSt er north of Los Angeles to be 
invited to play the Rose Bowl game, we 
have come to regard this Mammoth Fes- 
tival as part our own. It is nothing in 
our cold life to have to throw a snowball 
on the same day that our cousins and 
our aunts are pelting each other with 
roses and orange peels out on the glow- 
ing coast. 

As this is being written it has not yet 
been announced what lucky team from 
the North, the Midlands or the South, 
will receive the blessing of the Tourna- 
ment of Roses Committee in the form of 
an invitation to oppose Howard Jones’s 
Trojans in the New Year’s game. The 
invitation is usually forthcoming in time 
to catch a team before all the uniforms 
are put away in moth balls, and before 
the players of the desired team go back 
to eating all the marshmallow-chocolate- 
nut sundaes and eating all the pickled 
hamburger sandwiches their big stomachs 
desire. Right now, a week before Thanks- 
giving, it is not possible to make even a 
good guess as to which team will receive 
the invitation. Some of the defeated 
teams appear stronger than those that 
have gone through the schedule without a 
loss. It is a hard problem for the 
Tournament of Roses Committee to de- 
cide, but, in the past, when it has also 
been hard, the Committee has always been 
able to decide it. The Committeemen 
have the stuff in them, all right, and they 
can be depended on to come through with 
an invitation. They will come through 
with two invitations, or three, if neces- 
Sary. Sometimes it is necessary, because 
the first team invited may turn its nose 
up at such barnstorming Pullman-car 
football, and decline the invitation. This 
has happened. It would happen this year, 
I think, if the Roses people would deem 
to invite Princeton, for example. If you 


think there is not social caste in football, 
you are mistaken. 
These are the lucky coaches, the ones 


Weekly Sports Pate | 








"Hunk" Anderson, 
huddling with his 
Nomads of Notre 


Dame, in what may 
be his last huddle as 
their coach. 








whose teams are mentioned in the same 
breath with the Pasadena festival. As a 
rule, a coach’s lot is not a happy one. 
Most of the college coaches do not receive 
an invitation from Pasadena. Most of 
them go through a lifetime without ever 
seeing an invitation, or, what is worse, 
without ever seeing California. A con- 
siderable number have their heads chopped 
off, prematurely in some cases, in which 
event the best they can hope for is burial 
in Southern California. Pity the poor 
coaches. May I ask you to give your at- 
tention for a few moments to the mem- 
bers of a profession which has been the 
object of much cynicism and misunder- 
standing? 





The Trophy awarded by Scholastic to Mat 
Palacio, Jr., of San Rafael, Calif., High School, 


for winning the National Scholastic Golf 

Tournament, recently concluded, with a score 

of seven under par. Palacio is also California 

state junior champion. Scholastic will sponsor 
a similar tournament next spring. 








The late football season was hardly half 
over before the newspapers, the boards of 
trade and other guardians of the public 
weal were selecting the coaches whose 
heads would be chopped off at the end 
of the season. 

“They’re dreadfully fond of beheading 
people here,” said Alice, the adventuress. 
“The great wonder is that there’s anyone 
left alive!” 

Was Alice thinking of the football 
coaches whose teams have been on the 
losing side too often? Was she thinking 
of the merchants of South Bend, Ind., 
and the millions of unofficial Notre Dame 
alumni scattered throughout the land? 

Outstanding candidate for the execu- 
tioner’s block this season is “Hunk” An- 
derson, the gentleman who succeeded 
Knute Rockne as coach at Notre Dame. 
Business has been very bad at South Bend 
this year. The hotel owners, bakers and 
candlestick makers do not like it at all. 
The Nomads of Notre Dame are not the 
Great Winners they once were. So the 
critics and sideline coaches are calling a 
shift for “Hunk” Anderson. Lawrence 
Perry, widely syndicated sports writer, 
came out point blank six weeks ago and 
announced that the Notre Dame coach in 
1934 will be Nobel Kizer, at present of 
Purdue. 

What is happening to Mr. Anderson 
happens to the best of coaches; and then 
they are heard of no more. The best of 
coaches must lose. I am not saying that 
Mr. Anderson is the best of coaches. I 
do not know the gentleman, nor can I 
say what is wrong with his team. It 
looked fair enough to me in the one game 
I saw it play. But I am saying that a 
coach’s tenure of office ought not have to 
depend on the number of victories his 
team turns in. 

As long as this condition exists in 
schools and colleges, it is no wonder that 
we find the high-salaried coaches out to 
get all they can from all sources, because 
they know that one or two poor seasons 
will be enough to cause the people to 
Shout, like the Queen of Hearts: “Off 
with his head.” 

Whose heads are scheduled to roll? Of 
course, nobody knows for certain. Even 
Mr. “Hunk” Anderson’s head may remain, 
despite the certainty with which Lawrence 
Perry wrote to the contrary. All I know 
is that many rolling heads are scheduled 
by the newspaper executioners. These in- 
clude the heads of Eddie Casey of Har- 
vard, Rip Miller of the Navy, Jack Can- 
nell of Dartmouth and Harvey Harmon of 
Penn, in the East. Maybe your own high 
school coach has been marked for chop- 
ping? Is your school “dreadfully fond of 
beheading?” Perhaps its fondness for the 
custom depends on the record of football 
victories and defeats. 









































Football Fans! 


Don’t miss 
“Postum’s Show 


on Friday nights! 


UNE in on the Postum Ail- 

America Football Radio Show— 
and learn what goes on behind the scenes 
in the great gridiron drama! 


Famous coaches give you the week’s 
All-America ratings... tell you inside 
stories on players, teams and games. You 
hear the most exciting plays of the week 
vividly re-enacted! 


This thrilling show reaches you through 
the courtesy of General Foods—makers 
of Postum—America’s favorite “training- 
table” drink. 


Why athletes use Postum 


Postum contains no caffein—no drug 
stimulants. It is simply whole wheat and 
bran slightly sweetened with molasses and 
roasted to bring out the full, rich flavor 
you will enjoy. And Postum-made-with- 
milk is one of the most wholesome, nour- 
ishing drinks in the world. 

Tune in on Postum’s All-America 
Football Radio Show! Every Friday night, 
at 9:30 o'clock, Eastern Standard Time 
... on your local station of the coast-to- 
coast network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 


“ “« “ 
F R E E ! To make it easy for you to 
* follow the advice of famous 
coaches, we will send you a full week’s supply 
of Postum ... and a copy of “Pop” Warner’s 


training booklet, “Iron Men and How to 
Build Them.” Just mail the coupon. 


Postum 


A product of General Foods 





Gewerat Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. scu. 12-09-33 

I want to try Postum for thirty days. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
my Personal Score Board and one week’s 
supply of Instant Postum and the book- 
let, “Iron Men and How to Build Them.” 


Name 





Street, 


City State 

Fill in completely. Print name and address. 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ontario (Offer expires July Ist, 1934.) 

















Filming American Literature 


















by Sarah Y. Mason and Victor 
Heerman from the Louisa May Al- 
cott novel. Directed by George Cukor. 
Though it is appalling to see people being 
as assiduously virtuous as they are in the 
filming of this grand New England tale, 
customers as hardened as a cynical high 
school junior are bound to be touched by 
the generosity and affection of the March 
family. Even the sugared sentimentality 
of scenes like the introductory one in the 
relief station has elements of integrity 
that awaken a sad wish for the nobility of 
spirit which distinguishes romances like 
these from common experience. Conse- 
quently, the eyes flow free except during 











ety WOMEN. (RKO). Adapted 


* the amusing sequences when Amy plans 


her Christmas gift, when Jo hides the 
patch in her skirt, or when Meg insists on 
wearing gloves. 

In the costumes, the staunch morality, 
and the settings, which include a repro- 
duction of the original Alcott home, the 
picture is faithful to the actual life of 
Louisa May Alcott, whose most famous 
book is, in a sense, her autobiography. 
See Mrs. Becker’s article in Scholastic, 
Nov. 19, 1932, or read Invincible Louisa 
by Cornelia Meigs for further details of 
that life. Then read The Mauve Decade 
by Thomas Beer, and you will begin to 
realize how much this ungainly, courage- 
ous woman impressed her spirit upon 
American society. There was no rich and 
génerous neighbor, no handsome Laurie, 
no kindly German professor to color the 
bleak piety of Louisa May Alcott’s time. 
When they appear in the book and in the 
picture, however, they are not simply 
variations of fairy-tale knights in shining 
armor. As symbols of the author’s ideals, 
they give an enduring reality to this story 
about this business of “growing up.” All 
of the March girls, but chiefly Jo, who is 
vividly personified by Miss Katharine 
Hepburn, are seen to develop stronger 
and finer personalities as they leave off 
their childish habits for more mature 
ways. Their innocence, self-denial, and 
generosity, as well as their courageous 
battle with poverty, was the legacy of 


















“Little Women” to several generations, 

The film makes it hard to realize how 
desperately poor the March girls were. 
The poignance of the scene where Jo sells 
her hair is somehow lost in this age of 
bobs and shingles. And it is hard to 
realize that there was not always food to 
eat in that capacious house. It is too 
obvious that the sisters are not really 
hungry and that they are not really in 
need of warm clothes. You may also ob- 
ject to the sight of mature actors in the 
role of adolescents, but that trouble prob. 
ably will endure until the millennium 
arrives at the west coast. On the whole, 
you will find yourself in debt to RKO 
for a faithful picture of this American 
classic. 

Good incidentals: Amy’s remark, “She 
has an infirmity. She’s shy.” The work 
of Paul Lukas as the German professor. 
The skill with which Joan Bennett was 
made to appear thirteen years old. The 
bits of literary criticism, when Jo up- 
braids Amy for her elaborate words, and 
when the professor criticizes Jo’s story. 

MARK ROSENBLUM 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


Your choice of a Modern Library book for every 
review published. Follow the form below. State 
at the end what you think the show was worth, us 
ing 25c as par. Give your age, name, home aé- 
dress. Judgment is based upon observation and 
description of details. 


Another Language (M.-G.-M.) Likes: 
Margaret Hamilton as the frank wife ol 
Henry Hallam; illustration of  shallow- 
ness of average American family through 
dialogue; the innocent and delicate situa- 
tion between Jerry and Stella. Dislikes: 
Exaggerated facial expressions of Louise 
Closser Hale. 30c. 

—Arazi Bostanian, 5225 1th 
‘ Ave., N.E., Seattle, Wash. 
e 

My Weakness (Fox) Likes: Harty 
Langdon as Cupid; Buddy De Sylva’s 
lyrics; the use of singing dolls. Dislikes: 
The fault of most music-comedies, a wort 
out plot. 
—Martin Netsky, 2655 8 

10th St., Philadelphia 
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Student 


Students are invited to have their say 

in this department. Letters about 

problems of high school students are 

especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words, 


State of Things 


Dear Sir: 

I. have only made acquaintance ; 
with Scholastic, but I can favor- 
ably compare it with other current 
history journals. One feature—Forum— 
is, of course, sometimes ridiculous. Once 
in a while a contributor goes. sailing off 
into a child’s garden of noises, making 
asinine statements not only unsubstanti- 
A lot 
are prone and wont to burst into heavy 
opinions without adequate study, sans 
fact and (depressing) with too much 
fervor if one considers the devastating 
policies espoused. 

But that doesn’t matter. The thoughts 
are irrelevant; it’s refreshing to know 
someone is thinking. Perhaps mankind 
will progress despite itself. 





My own education has suffered from 
vicissitudes. A month or so ago I real- 
ized that I didn’t care so much about go- 
ing to school as I did about getting an 
education. I have almost despaired of 
getting an education at school. To write 
a decent theme is to brand oneself a 
drudge; to enter actively into classroom 
discussion is to become a stiff-necked 
scholar. “Scholar” in this case undergoes 
a queer metamorphosis in the minds (is 
that the word I want?) of other... well 
“students” . . . and emerges viciously as 
an epithet. Also, the courses seem shal- 
low, too general in scope. 

I hope that I am not conveying the 
impression of- being an intolerant book- 
worm. I have my varsity letters; I have 
always entered into activities. I’m no 
stay-at-home (certain branches of my in- 
auspicious family consider me this gen- 
eration’s black-sheep). Sometimes friends 
say to me, “J———, you used to be smart.” 
I used to hold class presidencies, make 
speeches, do. all my required reading— 
until I found that a subtle line of demar- 
cation set me aside from a group that I 
regarded more likable. So I hid my vile 
longing for knowledge, and tamed my de- 
sire for expression. I found that the 
group (the appalling majority) which re- 
garded a little knowledge and a lot of fun 
more desirable than purposeless schooling 
and little pleasure more human than the 
studious set. I was capable of entering 
equally into either group, but members of 
both groups seemed incapable of striking 
this balance, would not tolerate it. As a 
sort of treachery, I joined the larger 
body. I don’t regret it. 


Like Gaul, this letter is divided into 
three parts. The first is merely a com- 
ment. The second is an unnecessary, ver- 
bose prologue, but it is an introduction 
and I don’t doubt there are many in the 
same circumstance. This is circumlo- 
quity exemplified. I hope, however, that 
you can refer me to some extensive read- 
ing lists. I hold to the theory that noth- 
ing is taught, it is merely made available 
for learning. The public library seems 
to contain more facts for the interested 
person than any other source. 

My reading has been heterogeneous and 
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educational society has pre- 
pared lists of best sources for 
study. For instance: I would 
like to have a list of books on 
history, starting with ancient 
and progressing chronologi- 
cally, or a list of references 
for the study of economics ar- 
ranged topically, or a guide to 
literature according to periods, 


types. 
J. 4.8. 


Try the ‘Reading with a Purpose” pamphlets 
issued by the American Library Assn. See text- 
books for additional bibliographies. The History 
Dept., Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, 
prints a reading list arranged in chronological 
order, which they will gladly send if you mail them 
a self-addressed stamped eaodaph i. 


Who's A Drunkard? 


Dear Editor: 


I get sick and tired of hearing people 
say that just because the Eighteenth 
Amendment is to be repealed, the people 
are all going to become drunkards. In the 
first place what modern man or woman 
wants to become a drunkard? We all 
realize that the drinking habit wrecks our 
health. I think there are many more im- 
portant issues for people to worry about— 
as war. 

—Marjorie Johnson, 
New Haven (Conn.) H. 8S. 


@ 
Ah, Youth! 
Dear Editor: 
Orators, lecturers, and writers find 


youth a choice topic for vast amounts of 
“copy.” Youth, we are told, will put an 
end, once and for all, to unemployment, 
war, and graft. Youth is the rock on 
which a new edifice of safe and sound 
democracy is going to be built. 

Traitor I may be, but from my observa- 
tion of high school youth, truly a marvel- 
ous metamorphosis must be accomplished 
in these students if they are to be worthy 
of the hopes invested in them. 

Most students class as “politics,” Rus- 
sia’s social system, the Italian internal 
problems, and the Japanese yen; and “poli- 
tics” plays a poor second fiddle in the 
high school mind. 

I organized a branch of the Young Pro- 
gressive League in my town. Alas for 
my high hopes! Being suspicious by na- 
ture, I refused, to accept it as a coinci- 
dence that the membership list dropped 
at the same time refreshments were re- 
moved from the club program. Hot choco- 
late counts for more than international 
affairs in young minds. 

Although it is simple to get a student to 
say war is wrong, it is a herculean task to 
obtain real _ war-resistors. Meanwhile, 
militarist dictators in Germany and Italy 
are all enticing youth to their support. 

I believe the apathy of American youth 
is the effect of having heard all their lives 
that America is the leading nation of the 
world and is not susceptible to change in 
its industrial or economic system. The 
youth of this country are drifting under a 
shadow of ignorance and indifference; but 
there* is not the slightest doubt that they 
will be brought to a disconcerting halt in 
the near future. 


—John King, Romeo, Michigan. 









OLASTIC SCHOOL’AND™~ 

COLLEGE DIRECTORY 

Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 

and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 











COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 








Liberal Arts — Law — 
Commerce—Music—Art 

—High School. Day and 

Un EERS TY Evening. 6000 student 
j _ body. Placement Bureau. 
Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














; Gulf-Park College 


By-the- Fully accredited Junior Coll 

ears high school. 2 years college. Muste, tee Sas 

Reonenion. Outdoor sports all year. Riding. Catalog. 
Box 8, Gulfport, Miss. 





Junior College and Three Pro- 
fessional Schools. Physica 
Education, Speech & Dramatic 
A 2, 3 & 4 year Norma! 
courses. Secretaryship 1 & 2 
years. Register now. Dormi- 
SCHOOLS, ING. tories. Campus. Catalog. 


Rock Creek Park Estates, Box S, Washington, D. C. 








Miss HARRIS’ FLORIDA School 
_ MIAMI 





Twenty years’ in i i 
ing pupils for 
and sou colleges, and in itoring 
oe in text books, of od northern be ns oy Bon jing it 
Marris’ Florida School, Miami Fla” a — 





SCHOOL OF NURSING 





THE BUTLER HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Providence, R. I. 


Three-year course in nursing; high school dipl - 
quired for admission. Extremely desirable edvantages; 
twelve months affiliation with Yale University School of 
aress; (we menthe = yaate a Nursing and 

cal nursing. ass en 
1934. Maintenance furnished. Write — 


Superintendent of Nurses 





TECHNICAL 





NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 
SOCORRO, NEW MEXICO 


Offers four-year college engineering courses in 
Metallurgy, Mining Geology, Petroleum Geol _—~—, 
General. New buildings, excellent equipment. Strong 
faculty. Required preparatory subjects offered. Near 
metal and coal mining districts. Summer attendance not 
required. Tuition, dormitory rates and other expenses 
unusually low. Delightfully mild and healthful climate. 
Catalog on request. 


B. C. Reed, Registrar, Secorro, New Mexico 
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GOVERNMENT 
¥* JOBS! *« 


$1260 to $3400 Year 


Steady Work 
Short Hours 





! FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
{ Dept. T-294, Rochester, N. Y. 


Sirs: 


Common Edu- = 
cation Usually © (1) 32 page book with list of 


Rush to me without charge 


Sufficient & &; aa Me ee steady Jobs. 
me y to got f 
MEN—WOMEN & jobs. ° pase. fe 
18 to 50 NAMB. 505 Kaas cd scndesannsnsiovecke 
Mail Coupon 
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LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Everything the craftsman needs. Send for free illustrated 
price list and sample card of quality leathers anc ac- 
cessories. Leathercraft instruction book and supplement 
cents, 
Leathercraft Studios—Dept. W-33 
Graton & Knight Company, Worcester, Mass. 
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lear track 


FOR THE NETWORKS! 


You're listening to a favorite pro- 
gram on one of the big networks. At 
its conclusion, you hear the announc- 
er “signing off.” There is an instant’s 
silence—then the new program 
comes in from your local station. 

What happens in that tiny frac- 
tion of time? 

In the broadcasting control room 
of one or several Bell System build- 
ings in various cities, men are sitting 
at switchboards. At the exact second 
when the chain broadcast ends, one 
of these operators, alertly listening 
in, throws a key to a new position 
and connects your local station to 
a new source of program. 

The Red, Blue and Purple net- 
works of the two largest broadcasting 


companies—the Columbia Broadcast- . 


ing System and the National Broad- 
casting Company—are served by 
telephone circuits, connecting ‘ 
from thirty to eighty stations. 
All chain broadcasts are carried 
between stations by long 


A BELL SYSTEM 





distance telephone wires. Every sta- 
tion on a network may be included 
or only a few stations at a time. 

A schedule is ‘prepared in advance 
for every minute of the day. As the 
end of each program period ap- 
proaches, the man in charge of a 
network keeps his eye on a huge 
electric clock. At a precise instant 
he moves swiftly, rearranging the 
keys on the board. 

Even between the quarter-hours 
he is busy, for the volume and qual- 
ity of sound must be kept uniform 
throughout the network. 

The Bell System supplies the 
large broadcasting companies with 
more than 45,000 miles of special 
telephone circuits. Hundreds of 
specially trained telephone men care 
for their operation. Through the 
resources and inventions of the Bell 
System you and millions of 
other listeners are able to enjoy 
radio broadcasting, no matter 
where you live. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Sterling silver rings 
$1.50 ea. Write For Free 


J Catalogue. 
Metal Arts Co.,Inc. Factory 26. Rochester,N.Y. 
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ay SCHOOL RINGS & PINS] 


Send for our 24-page sataien 
hundreds of Rings an 
Prices. 


SS) 


Pins at 
Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
46 Bruce Ave., Ne. Attleboro, Mass. 








Notice: Please address contributions for 
Student Section to the editorial offices of 
SCHOLASTIC, at 155 East 44th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
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Your laughs this week are by courtesy 
of English students in Lakewood (Ohio) 
High School. These are their favorite 
stories. 















e 
St. Peter—“Who’s there?” 
Voice—“It is I.” 
St. Peter—“Get out of here. We don't 
want any more school teachers.” 
Edward Mazrwell 
e 
Mummie—“Have you 
water in the ink, Joan?” 
Joan—“Yes, Mummie. I’ve been writing 
to daddy, and I wanted to whisper some- 
thing to him.” 











been putting 















Rita Finnigan 





* 
Teacher: “What shape is the earth?” 
Willie: “It’s round.” 
Teacher: “What makes you think so?” 
Willie: “Alright, it’s square.” 
Margarete Fox 





* 

Teacher—“Why you dirty boy, why 
don’t you wash your face? I can see what 
yéu had for breakfast this morning.” 

Boy—“What was it?” 

Teacher—“Eggs.” 

Boy—“You’re wrong, teacher, that was 
yesterday.” 









Bernard Johnson 






e 
“Just think, while I was out with some 
other fellows the other night, a burglar 
broke into our house.” 
“Did he get anything?” 
“T’ll say he did—my wife thought it was 
me coming home.” 









Robert Mayers 





a 
Madge—“How are you getting along 
with your automobile lessons?” 
Mary—“Wonderfully! Today I learned 
how to aim the thing.” 
Edward Mazwell 

















Despite the talk of alarmists, there can 
be no European war in the near future 
for three sound reasons: Germany cannot 
wage one, France does not need one, and 
Uncle Shylock will not pay for one. Fur- 
thermore, the United States will not ac- 
cept an invitation to another war as long 
as it remembers what a bum time it had at 
the last one. 










—Howard Brubaker. 














SHERLOCK HOLMES—No. I! 


October 7th issue prints complete rules. 
All words missing below appear in this 
issue. 






Re Mesiiwertio control falls into three classes: 

pees ewes erro tree 

2. A true artist is one whose ........- is 
eee eee around the flame of a lamp. 






3. The hero of the latest book by ....--::: 
is a spaniel, ........ , who belonged to 













FE OP , Ambassador to 
PEER ET , charged that the Versailles ....--*: 
was filled with grounds for future .....--**" 
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Echoes of the Armistice Issue 


November #1, 1933, SCHOLASTIC dedi- 
cated an issue to the cause against war. 
The following letters are partially indicative 
of the attitudes of many readers who wrote 
in response to the ‘Armistice number. 


A Quaker City Teacher 


Dear Sir: 5 
Your issue of November 11th was dedi- 
cated to Armistice Day, but it might 
better have been dedicated to wunpre- 
paredness. 3 

You have nothing but the reflections of 
professional propagandists. Who is Kyle 
Crichton anyway? Could he not have 
found the good in organized drill which 
inculeates in youth the intelligent obedi- 
ence to authority?* But perhaps that 
would not have suited his type of propa- 
anda. Are we to become a nation of 
rabid collegiate agitators? 

The selections from William March are 
colored with the exceptional. I spent 
eighteen months in the army, in camp and 
abroad. I did meet a few of these 
types, but I still encounter their proto- 
types (sic). Further, allow me to say in 
reference to your rear page advertise- 
ment, that the army does build men. I 
came back improved in health, stature, 
physical fitness and vision. 

War is horrible—yes, preach peace— 
yes, but never an America disarmed while 
the rest of the world stands armed and 
hungry for spoils. Among the nations of 
the world the United States ranks first 
in wealth and fourth in population, yet 
seventeenth in military establishment. 
Preach universal understanding, but I 
think we had better begin disarming the 
foreign nations first. 

America prepared is the best assurance 
for World Peace.* Would not a prepared 
America have avoided the fiasco of the 
second war with Britain? The Civil War 
was caused by the decimation and scat- 
tering of Federal Troops over the Indian 
frontier. America’s weight thrown into 
the World conflict in 1915 would have 
caused an early cessation of hostilities and 
the saving of millions of lives. But no, 
America should sink back into the cess- 
pool of unpreparedness and if war comes, 
“a million citizens would spring to arms 
overnight,” to be shot down and slaugh- 
tered, as we were in 1918 because we were 
not equipped, knew not how to conduct 
ourselves on the battlefield, to obey orders, 
seek proper shelter and act in self-defense. 
Defenseless America invites invasion and 
spells national suicide, while preparedness 
spells national peace. 

I feel, as a teacher, that such minority 
propaganda has very little significance 
indeed, except to inculcate disrespect for 
constituted authority, for most students 
are busy at their studies. They have only 
contempt for the lunatic fringe of trouble- 
makers. May such attempts to foster 
disrespect for responsible authority and 
revolt calculated to break the peace within 
our nation fail of fruition. - 

Should these soft shell parlor pinks ever 
happen to find their lives endangered— 
they will doubtless squeal for protection 
under the flag—then some of us who be- 
lieve in preparedness will be there to help 
them, but I hope not unprepared as we 
were in 1917, 


—Herman C. Fromuth, 7942 Pleasant 
Avenue, Philadelphia. 





..” Undergraduate high school students are in- 
Vited to answer these arguments for a future issue 
in Student Forum.—Ed. 


Murder 


Dear Editor: 

An editorial on war was written in the 
November 11 issue. I don’t think it was 
powerful enough. High school students 
don’t realize the peril and filth of war. 
Aren’t we civilized enough to control war? 
In plain ordinary English, it’s murder. 

—Ruth Fisher, Wadleigh H. S., New 

York. 
*® 


International Friendship 


Dear Sirs: 

Your Armistice Day number stirred me 
so deeply that I felt I could not rest until 
I had done something in response. Would 
it be possible to secure lists of foreign 
high school students so that our students 
might each write a letter abroad asking 
cooperation in World Peace? 

—Carita Daggett Chase, History and 

Civics Teacher, Clay Co. High School, 
Green Cove Springs, Florida. 


Write to Miss Ellen McBryde Brown, 
Editor, Junior Red Cross Publications, 
Washington, D. C.; to the International 
Friendship League, 607 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; or to Mrs. Alice Wilson, Inter- 


national Education Associations, San 
Francisco, California—Ed. 
@ 
Soul-Stirring 


Dear Editor: 
I have just finished reading my copy of 
Scholastic and I feel compelled for the 
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ag 


how much your Armistice Day issue has 
impressed me. 

I think that the material you have 
assembled in the Scholastic is the best 
literature I have yet seen to teach the 
youth of today the horrors of war and 
the futility of it all. I could only wish 
that every school child in the United 
States, even the world, have the oppor- 
tunity to read this graphic issue. : 

Congratulations on a soul-stirring issue. 

—Arthur O. Burgess, Ludlow, Mass. 


Subscription Fund 


Dear Editor: 

I have seen the Armistice Day issue of 
Scholastic and I am writing at once to 
say that I feel heartened at its courage, 
that it seems to me exactly what high 
school students ought to be hearing and 
that I shall use it with my own students 
to show them the arduous and unpictur- 
esque side of education for peace. . 

I am shocked to hear that you should 
lose subscriptions, though of course I do 
know that most of our people are still in 
the dark ages when it comes to interna- 
tional relations, or the economic struc- 
ture. I enclose a check by way of a drop 
in the bucket. 

—RHelen Drusilla Lockwood, Vassar Col- 

lege, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Professor Lockwood’s generous check 
for $50 has been made the basis of a 
Subscription Fund. Deserving %tudents 
may obtain subscriptions out of this fund 
by writing our subscription office for ap- 
plication blanks. Send contributions to 
the Subscription Fund in any amount to 
Scholastic, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Design a device 
to haul up the ice! 


Write for this project sheet—for two others 
equally interesting—for details of— 


The K & E Master Draftsman Contest 


eee 


first time to write you a EC? 





to this project. 


used to do this. Your 
study and knowledge of 
mechanical drawing can 
probably suggest other 
methods, too. 








No, the heading above is not the be- 
ginning of a pem—but a challenge p> 
to mechanically minded students, Operating the Slide Rule,” and 2 j 

with a first prize of $25 in cash and Pe & i. = tinine On widely ; : 
honorable mentions of $5.00 each 
going for the best solutions offered 


It is required to have the cakes of 
ice delivered mechanically up the 
chute through the, door of the 
second story, 30 feet above the lake. 
A number of devices are commonly 


You will be enthusiastic about this contest, 
sponsored by Keuffel & Esser, makers of the 
world’s finest drawing instruments since 


X& aa 1860. In the uses it suggests for drawing 


instruments, this contest is an interesting 
test and application of the principles of 
mechanics which you have learned in the 


classroom. 
Write at once for contest details. No obligation. 
BA Just mark and mail the coupon below. To provide 


12 yrochure, “Drafti 
nd Use,”’ our 16 


coin will bring 





yourself with additional all-around knowledge of how 
= mechanical drawing instruments can help you any time, 
why not get, for an extra dime, a copy of our instructive 
Instruments, Their Care 
page “Elementary Instructions for 


heets 
Duplex Drawing Paper (widel ferred b 
leading architects and engineers) thick sam can - 
for your contest drawings? Ten cents in stamps or 
them to you. WRITE TODAY! 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST; LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


| Keuffel & Esser Co., 300 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 


] Kindly send me (check material desired): 
[] Your 12-page booklet, “Drafting In 
struments— Their Care and Use” 


your “Elementary tions for 





Drawing Materials 
Slide Rules 
Surveying Instruments 
Measuring Tapes 


: Instruc 
Operating the Slide Ym ol and two 


0 Full details of the K &4{E 
Contest, and the three 
attractive project sheets, 


| 

| 

I generous sheets oj plex Drawi: = ane 

| Paper, for which I enclose ten cents. - 

| POND sw csck co de cine MAR RNS Le cEN Oop eel en daa e TOL lade ech bau 
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lf a Weasel Crosses Your 
Path—Turn Back 


(Continued from page 11) 


play de flute. Miss Sally play de guitar. 
Dat yallah gal she play mah _ heart 
strings. . . . I gwine make good time 
now!” ... 

The sun now approached the horizon. It 
grew big and red, seen through a grating 
of pine trees. “Less’n three miles. I git 
dere by candlelight.” 

A white folks’ children’s play began to 
run in his head, which still went somewhat 
giddily around. It sang itself with varia- 
tions. 









STRIKE 





a 
WINNING 
STRIDE / 





TO WIN WHAT? 
+. oe eteen f 


Two each of $50, $25, $10, and ten 
$4 "Prang" Tempera sets offered by 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 

374-474 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, O. 

200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ip ee ee 


The Scholastic Awards 


ADVERTISING ART and 
APPLIED ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Direct your art work toward a 
worthwhile, practical goal. A wealth 
of FREE helps is yours for the ask- 
ing. They will, help you strike a 
WINNING STRIDE! 


‘PRANG' WATER COLORS 
'PRANG' TEMPERA 
CRAYONEX 




























“*‘How many miles to Miley Bright?’ 
‘Two miles en a little mo’. 
You'll git dere befo’ it’s night 

Ef yo’ legs is long en yo’ heels is light! 
Look out de old witch don’t git you! 


“De old witch—dat’s de old weasel!” 

The sun became half an orb, then a 
quarter, then a red rim, then departed 
William’s sky. Color flared high, red and 
gold behind the darkening woods. The 
katydids continued their comment, and 
how from a marsh between him and the 
creek the frogs began evening service. 
“Dat bullfrog, he keep on er-sayin’, ‘Look 
out! Look out! I feels,” said William, 
“powerful strange in my spirits. Yet I 
is coverin’ dishyer road, en dat’s er fact!” 

The road was running up and down a 
series of low hills, running between rail 
fences, edged or draped with bee balm 
and sumach and traveller’s joy. Behind 
the fences again appeared old, lonely 
fields marked with solitary big trees. Wil- 
liam hastened along with the gathering 
dusk. The red and gold changed into 
purple and lemon and cool, remote skyey 
green. He padded up a long hill and 
heard a whippoorwill, down into and 
across a hollow and was deafened by 
the frogs. Look out! Look out! 

The western sky began to take a cold 
spectacular light. “I’s got de graveyard 
ter pass. I knows, I knows, I’s got de 
turned-out old McCarthy graveyard ter 
pass. Top of hill, dere—en dere it is. I 
wishes I had mah banjo. . . . I wishes 
Mr. Dick was er-keepin’ me company... . 
What he mean anyhow erbout ‘life en 
death’ en ‘ROME WILL FALL’?—Who 
Rome?” 

The road and William climbed the hill. 
Whippoorwills now were answering one 
another, and the firefly population lighted 
their lanterns. Dusk shook hands with 
night, but as yet the illumination was suf- 
ficient. Moreover, a big, round moon 
pushed up in the east. Atop of the hill, 
cedars like spires announced the McCar- 
thy graveyard. Its brick wall was broken, 
its memorial stones were fallen, it was 
choked with weeds and briars and old 
rose-bushes and myrtle and ivy and honey- 
suckle. 

_ “I gwine pass you—I gwine pass you 
quick. . . . I bettah sing,” thought Wil- 


liam. 


“Nobody knows the trouble I see, Lawd! 
Nobody knows the trouble I see—” 


But his own voice scared him, so he 
desisted. A hoot owl in an oak tree began, 
Who... you? Who... you? 

“I’s William Carlisle,’ said William. “O 
Lawd, jes’ let me get by—” 

Ivy ran over the arch of the graveyard 
gate. Something sat atop of it like an 
armorial figure, a heraldic beast. Too 
dark to see it distinctly, at first it might 
seem a piece of stone work, but then it 
moved, it enlarged! In the dimness, they 
shot black and silver, two eyes glared. 
“What dat? What dat?” 

He made haste. The creature leaped 
and landed upon his tracks. He ran. It 
ran too, coming padding after him. He 
looked back. Moon and dusk showed him 
something, but mixedly. To William the 
eyes seemed bale fires growing farther 
apart and larger. The body increased in 
size. Down came a great moon flood. 
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“O Lawd—O Lawdy! it got er weasel 
shape!” Whether it had or whether it 
hadn’t, that was what it had to William. 
“He done come himself! He come with 
de power. De debbil done give it to him!” 
William ran, William tore through the 
moonlight night along the road to Cedar 
Hill. He must look where he was going, 
or he would get a fall, but now and again 
he twisted his head over his shoulder. 
“Gawd-er-moughty; he gettin’ bigger all 
de time! Dose eyes is de _ debbil’s 
saucers! ... De Giant Weasel. ... Run, 
niggah, run!” 

He ran and the Weasel ran. The road 
descended into a hollow. Look out! Look 
out! shrilled all the frogs. The fireflies 
turned into a million little glittering eyes. 
Whip poor Will! Whip poor Will! cried 
all the whippoorwills. The father of all 
the weasels came on behind him, all the 
time bigger. . . . Maybe it was a wild 
cat, maybe it was a fox, maybe it was a 
dog. But to William Carlisle it was the 
weasel that had crossed the road. 

He ran now without looking back. “Jes’ 
let me get dar, Lawd! Jes’ let me get 
dar—” 

The creek, left for several miles, now 
suddenly reappeared and divided the road 
into this side of it and that side of it. 
William dashed through the water then, 
panting, looked back, and missed the eyes 
and the shifting shape. They had refused 
the water, and had turned off into the 
wood on the left. The road ran straight, 
the moon shone strong. Cedars stood up 
stiffly to either hand. Not a mile and a 
half now to Cedar Hill.... 

Cedar Hill house, brick and columns 
like Wild Cherry, topped a green rise—a 
black and silver rise tonight—like Wild 
Cherry. Lamps shone at Cedar Hill as 
they shone at Wild Cherry. In the big, 
old parlor at Wild Cherry a young man— 
Mr. Dick—sang at the piano to a young 
cousin’s playing. He was in love with 
the cousin. 

In his own room at Cedar Hill Cap- 
tain Tony practised the flute, walking up 
and down in the lamplight. He, too, was 
a young man. Now he sent forth a 
shower of sweet notes, and now he laid 
down the flute and throwing himself into 
his chair before an ancient desk and run- 
ing a hand through Byronic locks, reap- 
plied himself to the verses he was writing. 
He was a master hand at song writing. 


“O Love that tieth all together. 
O Love that turneth never—that turneth 
never—” 





The door opened. 
sister. 

“Yes, Eliza, yes! I wish this house 
could keep from interrupting me when I 
write !” 

“Oh, poets and such are so filled with 
importance! There’s one of the Wild 
Cherry men downstairs with a note from 
Dick.” 

“Ah,” said Tony. He wants—he wants— 

‘that turneth never’ 

I promised him— 

‘The jasmine, the rose and the passion 

flower— ” 

Putting down his pen he rose and 
stretched himself. 

“All right, Eliza—much obliged! 
send whoever it is up here.” 

William appeared in the doorway. “Ah, 


“Tony!” called his 
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DECEMBER 9, 1933 


it’s William Carlisle! 
Did you walk over?” 

“I done comer er foot, Captain Tony.” 

“You look kind of spent.—What’s the 
matter?” 

“A weasel crossed de road, sah. I 
hadn’t no moh’n left Wild Cherry.” 

“Indeed, William? When that happens, 
you are supposed to turn) back.” 

“Yaas, sah. I knows it. Mr. Dick, 
he say ’twas life en death, en ROME 
WILL FALL ef you don’t get his mes- 
sage. Likewise he say he give me half er 
dollar.” 

“Ah, indeed! Mr. Dick is given to 
hyperbole. Let’s have his note, for I sup- 
pose you brought a note.” 

William produced it. Captain Tony 
read, “Tony, send me that song that you 
promised right away! You’ve had time to 
finish a dozen! I’m staying over to set it 
to the piano and practise it with her. 
Please recognize that this is important. 
Oh, Sir, she’s the darling!” 

“That’s all he says,’ quoth Captain 
Tony. “Lovers are imperious!—Well, I 
can’t finish that song before midnight. 
You can start with it tomorrow morning 
after breakfast, William. Aunt Dinah will 
give you something to eat and you can 
sleep in the quarter.” 

“All right, sah. I heard,” said William, 
“de banjo pickin’ as I come erlong.” 

William proceeded down the home hill 
to the quarter where candle and firelight 
and mellow voices and laughter and notes 
of the banjo yet proclaimed—yet pro- 
claimed, ‘There’s rest and balm, reward 
and pleasure in the old world—in the old 
world , . . although the weasels cross the 
road, although the weasels cross the 
road!” 

Out of the brightly lighted cabin with 
a gush of banjo notes came the yallah 
gal. “Who dat?—Lawd, ef dat ain’t Wil- 
liam Carlisle!” 


Come in, William. 


Reprinted from “The Virginia Quar- 
terly Review,” with special permission of 
publishers and the author. 





Planters Peanuts Contest Winners 


The following won cash prizes in 
the word- building contest which 
ended November 11, 1933. One 
hundred honorable mentions will 
receive prize packages by mail. 
First Prize: $10.00 

William Grosse, Jr. 307 Park 

Street, Waterloo, Ill. 
Second Prize: $5.00 

Stanly Pearlman, 1502 E. Wash- 

ington Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Twenty Prizes of $1.00 each: 

Elmer Masschelin, Tipton, Kansas; Jack 
Elam, Rt. 2, Box No. 365, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Lexie Jo Faught, 404 6th St., Jasper, Ala.; 
Raymond St. Peter, 13 Lafountain St., 
Winooski, Vt.; Olga Repeskow, 3250 Quit- 
man St., Denver, Colo.; Mary Lou Piers, 
2730 Harrison Ave., Ogden Utah; Eliza- 
beth Wilke, 204 Colonie St., Albany, N. Y.; 
Paul Mudd, Gorham, Kansas; Joseph W. 
Bieker, Box 74, Gorham, Kansas; Leo Mer- 
mis, Box 125, Gorham, Kansas; Gertrude 
Oorsman, 1214 S. 2nd Ave., Sheldon, Iowa; 
Wayne Thornton, 853 Wilmington Ave., 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Anne Meritt, 1016 
W. B St., Pasco, Wash.; Eda Forsyth Burt, 
Box 140 B, R.D. 4, Murray, Utah; John A, 
Schultz, 2471 S. 11th St., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Diana Armband, P. O. Box 22, San Juan, 
P. R.; Walter C. Ehrhardt, Lock Box 317, 
Middlebourne, W. Va.; Carol Ray Casto, 
Emory, Va.; Sam Fryer, 1617 So. Kedzie 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Isla Sutherland, 921 
LaPorte Ave., Fort Collins, Colo. 
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LIMERICK CONTEST 


PRIZES 


Twenty Prizes.of $1 Each 


One Hundred Prize Packages of one 
Pound of Planters Peanuts 


Mr. Peanut is fresh as the sky 

When the morning sun dazzles your eye, 
And he still has his zest 

When the sun's in the west, 


Mail your last line for this limerick to— 
PLANTERS PEANUT CONTEST 
Room 1310, 155 East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Entries must arrive by midnight, January 27, 1934. 


RULES 


| Anyone under the age of twenty-one is‘eli- 

e gible for the prizes. 

2 The object of the contest is to write an ap- 
e last line for the limerick. it should 

have three accented — and the last accented 

syllable, which should be the last syllable in the line, 

must rhyme with sky. : 

3 Send an empty Planters Peanut bag Sasting 
e a picture of Mr. Peanut with your entry. 
you cannot obtain a bag, send a hand drawn picture of 
Mr. Peanut instead. On the top of the page, write your 


name, age, home address, city, and state. Fasten bag 
or picture securely to your entry. 


4 Mail entries to Planters Contest, Room 1310, 
e 155 East 44th St., New York, N. Y., in time 
to arrive by midnight, January 27, 1934, 


5 Prizes are for cleverness, accuracy of thyme 
e and th , and for neatness. Judges’ de- 
cision is final. inners will be named in issue of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1934. In case of ties, full amount of prizes 
will be awarded both parties. 








BOYS! 
TAKE A 


CHAMPIONS. 
X14 
Kalpsh 100s 


ELEVEN TIMES WORLDS 
POCKET BILLIARD 
CHAMP 


hous : 


You Can Buy a Genuine BRUNSWICK 
JUNIOR PLAYMATEBILLIARD TABLE, 
Fully Equipped, for as Low as $4.95. 
Other Models at$5.95,$8.50,$10.50, 
$14.50, $22.50, $42.50 and $72.50. 
Prices Slightly Higher in West and Southwest 
If you’re thinking and wishing for a Billiard 
Table thisChristmas(and who isn’t),take acham- 
pion’s advice...insist on a BrunswickJunior Play- 
mate Billiard Table, built to the same exacting 
specifications as tournament tables, by Bruns- 
wick, world’s oldest and largest manufacturers 
of the tables used in championship matches the 
world over. 
A Brunswick Junior Playmate is a real Billiard 
Table. Strong,sturdy,built to give you real play- 
ing conditions, constructed to last...a table you'll 
be proud to own and show your friends. And it’s 
completely equipped with everything needed for 
laying. Take Mother and Dad down to your 
vorite Department, Hardware orSportingGoods 





(“PLAY BILLIARDS ON 
A TABLE MADE BY 
THE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS OF TABLES USED 
IN CHAMPIONSHIP 
MATCHES. 1! MEAN 


A BRUNSWICK” 
alk 











store and show them the Brunswick Junior Play- 
mates on display. They won’t be able to resista 
Brunswick. y there’s a Brunswick for as low 
as $4.95. If you can’t find a Brunswick Dealer, 
write us for a free booklet illustrating and de- 
scribing all Brunswick Junior Playmate Tables. 
We'll send you name and address 

of the Brunswick Dealer nearest you. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-.COLLENDER CO. 
-633 South W linois 


Dept. 8-4 623 


@ 


abash Avenue, Chicago, ll 


JUNIOR PLAYMATE 
c BILLIARD TABLES $495 


FOR AS LOW AS 





...nof everyone can 


write neatly, legibly _ : } 


BUT ola selal—miela| 


use a ROYA 


SURPRISING! . . . But a fact, nevertheless! Even 
though you have never used a typewriter before... you 
will find it easier to type with a Royal Portable than 
to write by hand! 

At the lively keys of a Royal Portable, you can do 
your school themes and essays neatly, accurately, and 
in much less time. Prominent educators recommend 
this finest of home-sized typewriters, advise its use, 
from kindergarten on through high school and col- 
lege. Parents, too . .. actually, everyone who has tried 
a Royal, quickly becomes enthusiastic about this de- 
lightful, modern way to write. People young and old, 


instantly and well! — 


in schools and homes everywhere, are saying, “I like 
this Royal Portable. Really ... it makes you feel like 
writing!” 


SUGGEST A ROYAL PORTABLE THIS CHRISTMAS 


You will find your parents responsive to a suggestion 


models .. . the Standard Royal Portable, now $45... 
and the De Luxe Royal Portable, $60... Both are per- 
fectly designed and constructed, built for a lifetime of 
writing convenience. Available in a wide variety of 
colors and type-faces. Convenient payments. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST DEALER—OR USE COUPON BELOW...NO OBLIGATION 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., Department S-129 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 
D1. Quote trade allowance on my. 
against purchase of new Royal Portable. 
DD 2. Tell me how | can buy a Royal Portable for as little as $1 per week. 


Typewriter, Serial No 





0 4. Send me free copy of Royal's “Simplified System of Touch Typewriting. “ 


; — 
SOLD BY LEADING TYPEWRITER DEALERS AND DEPARTMENT STORES Ie) 


Name 


4 
as practical as this. There are two handsome, sturdy | 1 
4 , il _ 


Street 


0 3. Send me interesting free literature describing both Standard and De Luxe Royal Portable. 


City and State. 


9 





